


























































ERRATA 


Page 5: Line 11, fill in characters for Che-tung ^ . 

Linenl2, after the word "written", fill in ^ 

Line 15, after the word "writes", fill in Xfa . 

Line 31 should read, "Comment: we hold that [iffl 
yang is written 
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PREFACE 


It was a great privilege for me to be entrusted with the task ofj* 
editing the present translation of the Man Shu. It should be stated right 
at the beginning that Professor Gordon H. Euce, who bears the main 
responsibility for this,work, does not consider the present translation a 
finished product. The reader should bear in mind that it is intended to 
be no more than a working paper for scholars interested in the subject. 

The reason for committing this unfinished product to the public 
is two-fold: firstly, there is no likelihood in the near future that 
Professor Luce will have the time to deal with the many problems con¬ 
nected with this translation due to his full-time commitment to the ur¬ 
gent task of his two (or more) volume historical work on Old Burma; 
secondly, it seems most desirable that the English rendition of such 
an important document for the history of mainland Southeast Asia be 
made available as soon as possible to scholars interested in that area. 

The translation, which was done in Rangoon, was brought to 
the attention of the Faculty of the Southeast Asia Program of Cornell 
University by the Asia Foundation, with the result that the former agreed 
to undertake its publication. 

According to the original plan, the publication was to include the 
whole Chinese text, thus enabling sinologists to compare the translation 
with the original. However, owing to financial reasons combined with 
considerations of the provisional nature of the translation, the general 
availability of at least one edition of the Chinese text--viz. that contained 
in the Ts'ung shu chi ch'eng, v. 3117--in most Chinese libraries, and 
the irrelevance ol tHe original to those who have had no training in the 
Chinese language, the original plan was abandoned for the inclusion of 
only those Chinese characters which seem to be essential for the identi¬ 
fication of geographical and personal names. Aside from these, where 
the proper order of characters or the punctuation seems to be in doubt, 
whole passages have been reproduced. The use of parentheses is em¬ 
ployed for inclosing equivalent dates and brief notes or queries of the 
translator. 

The present translation was based on two editions, viz. the 
Chien-hsi-ta^n-she ts*ung k'o edition, which was not divided into ten 
chapters But page<T consecutively throughout, and the Wu-ying-tien 
edition, which did have the present division in ten chapters. 

In re-editing the Man shu, the 18th century Wu-ying-tien editors 
made numerous commentaries which were interspersed in small char¬ 
acters among the original text. To distinguish these commentaries 
from Fan Ch'o's writing, in the present publication the former appear 
indented in relation to the main story. 


The map and the table of names include a few items from sources 
other than the Man shu, mostly from Chia Tan's itinerary in Chapter 43 
of Hsin T 'ang sHu. 

In behalf of the Southeast Asia Program, I want to thank the Asia 
Foundation for its valuable assistance during the preparation of this 
publication. 


Giok-Po Oey 


Ithaca 

Winter, 1961 



INTRODUCTION 


The essential facts about the % Man shu of ^ Ch'o 

are given by Paul Pelliot as follows: -(Bulletin de T'IScole Francaise 
d'Extreme-Orient, t. IV, 1904, p. 132, n. 5.T-It is here translated from 
the French. 

"The Man shu in 10 chuan is the work of Fan Ch'o, who is men¬ 
tioned in the New T'ang History Tch . 222 s f. 2 ) as a secretary of 

*S|j Ts'ai Hsi, CEmese Governor of Tongking. At the time of the 
troubles of 862 A. D. which caused the death of Ts'ai Hsi, Fan Ch'o 
managed to escape, bearing the seals of his Chief. He published his work 
at the beginning of the Hs ien-t'ung period(860-873). (cf .& if ^ ® 

Ssu k'u ch'uan shu tsung mu, cK. 66, f. 11). The Man shu was lost as an 
independent worE at the beginning of the Ming dynasty, but only after the 
compilation of the A. ^ Yung-lo ta tien. It was to the Yung-lo ta 

tien that the 18th century scholars went in search of long extracts classi¬ 
fied! under various headings. They divided these fragments arbitrarily 
into 10 chapters, under pretext of conforming to the original number. The 
Man shu was edited in moveable type at the ^^^Wu-Ying-tien in 1774. 
Iris tHli editio princep s which I have used. There is a good number of 
re-imj£re8Sions7 not only in the collected reprints of works editecl at.the 
Wu-Yirig-tien, but also in collections such as the valuable 'W /S' 

Yun-nan pei cheng chih. An^edition marking proper names has recently 
appeared in the jjWr if? £$ 4* ^i] Chien-hsi-ts'un-she ts'ung k'o 

(cf. B. E. F. E. O, HI, 518). ^The Man shu deserves to be translated 
and annotated in full." 

For a first translation of the Man shu, made with my lamented 
teacher the late Rev. Bhikkhu^ Wan Hui, before the War, I used the 
Chien-hsi-ts'un-she ts'ung k'o edition, not divided into 10 chapters, but 
paged consecutively throughout. That text and translation were lost 
during the War. Since then, we have doneJ^he translation again in seminar 
from photostats of the edition of the ^ 

Shu-cheng Studio of Yang Wen-sun (Yun-shih) of Hai-ning. The main 
contributors to the translation were Mr. Chen Yee Sein ff 

Chinese Reader to the Burma Historical Commission, ana myself. My 
colleague on the Commission, Colonel Ba Shin, isrresponsible for the 
working map. 

Both printed editions are obviously corrupt. The first task of a 
scholar should presumably be to restore, as far as possible, the 
original text by collation with quotations from the Man shu (sometimes 
called by other names) in pre-Ming.authors - not least from the Old and 
New T'ang Histories, which sometimes borrow (and misuse) its 
material without acknowledgement. 

Speaking personally, we in Burma have found the Man shu 
invaluable in setting the stage for the coming of the proto^Burmans in 
the 9th century A. D. There is no evidence that Fan Ch'o ever visited 
the Burma frontier; but he must have had good informants (such as 



,f-5 Liang K’o)» and worked hard even under close siege in 
An-nan city (? Hanoi). At its fall, wounded by an arrow in the right 
wrist, yet holding the dying Governor's seal of office, and also (it 
seems) his own precious manuscript - how he managed to swin under 
fire across the broad river to safety on the far bank, seems almost a 
miracle. 




If the work has proved valuable for its record of Western Yunnan, 
it is not likely to be less valuable for Eastern and Southern, which Fan 
Ch*o knew better. During the War, Rangoon University Library which 
contained over 20, 000 volumes in its Chinese section alone, was looted 
and blown up by the Japanese. And we have not been able to restore it. 

It is therefore impossible for us to attempt an adequate general editing 
of the Man jhu. It is our confident hope that American scholars, with 
their weaTfTT'oT"libraries, will succeed in completing the work we have 
only begun. 


G. H. Luce 

Rangoon University, November, 1961 
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(Preface by the 18th Century Editors) 


Your humble servants respectfully record their^erdict on the Man shu, 
(a work) in 10 chapters, composed bv Fan Ch°o, * Secretary^ of Annam under 
the T'ang. The Record of literature * in the New T*ang history makes mention 
of it. In the Re c orl ofli te r a tur e oT " the Sung history, there is mention of the 
of the Yun-nan chih.4 (Record of Yunnan), composea by (Fan) Ch 8 o, in 10 chap¬ 
ters; but it is not called Man shu- The Yung-lo ta tien (Grand compilation of 
the Yung-lo period) gives it under the title Yiin-nan sKlh chi5 (Historical annals 
of Yunnan): the names are wrong and different. 

j&ow we have examined, the Thing chien kfto i^ (Examination of variants 
in the T'ung- chien) of Ssu-ma Kuang, T tne YU kunig t a u® (Charts of the Tribute 
of Y\i) of cK‘£ng Ta-ch s ang, 9 and the Shu chi chuan^U (Collected commentaries 
on the Book of history) of Ts^ai Ch&nlT: Whenever they emote the text of the 
Man shu, it always agrees with this-work.—Therefore wegfean accept as true 
(the statement) in the Record(of literature) of the New T°ang history. 

But this Record calls (Fan) Ch 9 o the Secretary! 2 Q f Ts 9 ai Hsi, !® 
Governor of the West ftegion of Ling-nan, !4 whereas the Thing chien states 
that (Ts*ai) Hsi was actually holding office as Imperial General 15 o? Annam. 
This last is more in accordance with what‘(Fan) Ch 8 o re co rd s - . —Here the New 
T°ang history also failed to check (the facts). 

(Fan) Ch 6 o completed this book at the beginning of the Hsien-t°ungl6 
period of I-tsung. 17 j n the book itself he mostly calls himself "I, your humble 
servant.”!® Again he calls his work Liu Chao shih moff (The beginning and 
end of the Six Chao), compiled and completed in lO chapters, at the mouth of 
the river of Annam Commandery, 20 an d submitted to Chang Shou-chung21 for 
presentation to the Emperor. So by this time he had already presented fhis 
book) to the Emperor. 

The frontiers of Chiao-chou22 adjoin Nan-chao. 23 (Fan) Ch°o was a 
confidential private secretary, 24 personally familiar with the affairs of the 
Man. Therefore whether (in treating of) the Six Chao, the tribes and clans, 
the local customs, the mountains and rivers, the roads and mileage, or finally 
the whole story of administration, past and present, from beginning to end, he 
composed (everything) in proper order and extreme detail. In fact, among 
geographical records this book is the oldest. Sung Chi25 made it the Nan Man 
chuan^o (Record of the Southern Barbarians) of his New history. Ss5-ma 
Kuang in his T 8 ung chien uses it for most of his references to tne affairs of 
Nan-chao. And Cn'Sng Ta-ch B ang and his successors quote his account of the 
Lan-ts 'ang-chi'ang^ (Mekong) in order to establish the identity of statements 
concerning Hei-shui^o (Black River) of Hua-yang. 29 

So in Sung times this book was highly esteemed. But from Ming times 
onwards it ceased to circulate and be handed down. Even such learned and re¬ 
fined scholars as Yang Shen, wentfto far as to assert that (Fan) Ch°o Q s com- 
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pilation must be regarded as a record without a book. Therefore it must cer¬ 
tainly have been lost and scattered already for a long time. 

Now because this copy was recorded and included in the Yung-lo ta tien, 
it has barely managed to survive. But the lines and characters are alien tat- 
tered and.tpxn^ and impossible to read. And there is no other text in existence 
for collation/. J 

We have carefully examined and compared it with other books and checked 
it for parallel evidence; we have corrected its errors and mistakes, and we are 
forced to omit unintelligible passages: but in every case add explanatory notes 
below. And we have then divided it into 10 chapters^ still relying on the 
Record of literature in the New T'ang history, and entitle it Man shu, following 
tKe original. 


39th year of Ch'ien-lung, 3rd month, (April 11- 
May 9, r774 A. D. J respectfully collated and 
submitted. 
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MAN SHU Chapter I 
Composed by Fan Ch'o of the T 'ang Dynasty 


No. 1. Road-stages within the Frontiers of Yunnan. 

An-ning city^ was the place where, in the 2nd year of the Yuan-ting ^ 
period of the Later Han dynasty, the Fu-po-chiang-chun® (General Subduer 
of the Waves) Ma Yuan 4 set up bronze pillars to fix the frontier. 

Comment: We hold that Ma Yuan's fixing of Chiao-chih 
was an event which occurred in the 19th year of the Chien-wu 
period of Kuang-wu-ti of the Later Han$ (43 A. D. ); where - 
as Yuan-ting was a year-name in the annals of Wu-ti of the 
Western Han. 6 There is no such ye^r-name s in the Later 
Han dynasty. It must be a mistake due to Fan Ch'o's neg¬ 
ligence in checking hi* evidence. 

(An-ning) is 4 8 day-stages distant from the moated city of Chiaoj* 
chih. The city-walls and fortifications of the Han period are still extant, 
and there are also stone-inscriptions. 

Chu-mieh city.® 

The first syllable is pronounced hsieh. The second is 
fu-h ch'a (or ch'a i; i.j^. fa or faiJT^ 

F rom § he prstfectural city of .Annam, to reach Chu-mieh city, the seat 
of the Man king,, by §>ater and land route, is 52 dav-stages. We can only 
reckon the days, without giving the number of li (i.gp. the mileage). 

From Annam, going upstream, to reach F^ng-chou^is 2 days. 

To reach Teng-chou*l is 2 days. 

To reach Chung-ch'^ng-chou^ is 3 days. 

To reach To-li-chou^is 2 days. 

To reach Ch'i-fu-chou* 4 is 2 days. 

To. reach Kan-t'ang- chou^S i s z days. 

To reach Hsia-pul® is 3 days. 1 

To reach Li-wu-f^n stockade 1? is 4 days. 

To reach Ku-yung-pu^® is 5 days. 

The above 25 day-stages are all by wafer-route. At the beginning of 
the Ta-chung period^ (847-859)(these parts) were all dependent on and 
attache? t o m e administration of Annam. But the Tz 'u-shih^O (of Annam) 
might also depute the native chiefs to take a hand in the management. 

In the 8th year of Ta-chung (854 A. D. ) the Ching-lUeh-shih^ (Imper¬ 
ial General) was cruel and oppressive. The native areas(lit. valleys and 
ravines) were divided in heart. The native chiefs within the frontiers (of 
China) were subsequently seduced by the Man rebels; and this caused a num¬ 
ber of places to fall into rebel hands. 
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From Ku-yung-pu, going up by land, to reach I-fu-kuan^3 i s 1 day. 
From I-fu-kuan, to reach Ch'u-wu Inn24 i s i day. 

To reach Ssu-hsia Inn25 i s i day. 

To reach Sha-chih Inn^° is 1 day. 

To reach Nan-ch'ang Inn^? is 1 day. 

To reach Ch'u-chiang (Meanderingnriver) Inn^S is 1 day. 

To reach T’ung-hai city^9 is 1 day. 

To reach Chiang-chhian-hsien^O (district headquarters) is 1 day. 

To reach Chin-ning Inn^l is 1 day. 

To reach Shan-shan Ch^-tung city32 is 1 day. 

Comment: We hold that Che-tung, both in the 

Old T 'ang history and in the T^ung chien, is written 
Chih-tung. flu 3an-sh@ng33 says it means to open and 
t al c e tHe easter n f r o nt i er . 3 4 The New T^ang history 
writes ch§ with the tree radical, as her^ 

From the Chieh-tu city of Che-tung, 35 to reach Ning-shih Inn3& is 
1 day. An-ning Inn37 originally was the Ning-chiin city38 Q f the Han dynasty 


An-ning city, to reach Lung-ho Inn39 is 1 day. 
-tz'u Inn40 is 1 day. 


From 

To reach Sha-tz'u Inn* u is 1 day. 

To reach Ch'ii Inn41 is 1 day. 

To reach Sha-chH Inn42 i s 1 day. 

To reach Ch ! iu-ts@ng Inn43 i s 1 day. 

To reach Yunnan post-station44 i s 1 day. 

To reach Po-ta post-station45 is l day. 

To reach Po-yen post-station46 is 1 day. 

To reach Lung-wei (Dragon's Tail) city47 is 1 day. 

Li Mi48 attacked the Man at the city of Lung-wei. By blundering 
he lost altogether 200, 000 men of his army. It is now called "The Grave 
of a Myriad Men. "49 

To reach Yang Chu-mieh city^O is 1 day. 

Comment: We hold that yang is written 
yang in the New T'ang history. 

The Man king has moved his residence from Ta-ho 
city5TTo Chu-mieh city. 

Comment: We hold that the 11 characters, from 
"Man king" to "Mieh city" in the original edition were 
wrongly inserted in the main body of the text. Now 
we have altered and corrected it. 

From Ch'£ng-tu prefecture of Hsi-ch’uan, 52 to reach the prefectural 
headquarters53 Q f the Man king of Yunnan, (including), the chou (divisions), 
hsien (districts), inns, post-stations, rivers, mountain ranges, and fron¬ 
tier -passes, the total mileage amounts to 2. 720 li. 
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From the prefectural city (i. e. Ch'eng-tu), to reach Erh-chiatig post- 
station^ of Shuang-liu-hsien®® (district), is 40 li. 

To reach San-chiang-i (Three Rivers post-station) of Hsin-ching-hsien.(New Ford 
district) of Shu chou^° is 40 li. 

To reach Yen-kung post-statian ® 7 is 40 li. 

To reach Lin-chiung post-station®® i 8 40”li. 

To reach Shun-ch’&ng post-station59 is 5(Tli. 

To reach Pai-chang (One Thousand Feet) post-statiQn of Ya-chou,®® is 40 li. 

To reach Shun-yang post-station of Ming-shan district®! is 40 li. 

To reach Yen-hua post-station of Yen-tao district®^ i s 40 li. 

From Yen-hua post-station (one goes) 60 li and reaches Kuan-ch'ang-fSn-kuan®® 
(frontier-gate). 

From Feng-i post-station,®"* to reach Nan-tap post-station of Jung-ching dis¬ 
trict^ on the boundard of Ya-chou, is 75 li. 

To reach Han-ch'ang®® is 60 li. 

.. . dependent on Ya-chou. 

Comment: We hold that at the beginning of this sentence 
there is an omission. 

The name of the town is Ko-tien. ® 7 
To reachP®i-tien®® is 30 li. 

To reach P'an-ts'ang cost-station of Li-chou®9 i 8 50 li. 

To reach Li-wu city 7 * 7 is 60 li. 

To reach Pai-t ? u post-station?1 is 35 U. 

10 li beyond (the headquarters of ) Han-yuan 7 ^ 
district. 

To reach Pen-lang post-station of T’ung-wang 7 ® district is 40 U. 

10 li from Ta-tu^Big Ferry). 

To reach Wang-hsing post-station 7 ® is 45 li. 

To reach Ch'ing-ch'i-kuan 7 ® (frontier gatel~is 50 li. 

To reach Ta-ting city 77 (or fort?) is 60 li. 

To reach Ta-shih post-station 7 ® is 50 li. 

Here is the boundary between Li-chou and Sui-chou. 7 9 

To reach Hsin-an city®® is 30 li. 

To reach Ch'ing-k'ou post-station®! is 60 li. 

To reach Jung Shui post-station®^ is 80 li. 

To reach Ch'u-li post-station®® is 35 li. 

To reach P'ing-lo post-station of T'ai-teng city®^ is 40 li. 

It is an old hsien (district), now abolished. 
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To reach Su-ch’i post-station®® is 40 li G 

An old hsien (district). 

To reach San-fou city of Sui-chou®® is 40 li. 

The city of the chou (division) is on the San-fou 
(Three MoundsJ mountain. 

To reach Sha-yeh city®^ is 80 li. 

The former T c ai-ho-nien (?) of Sui-chou was re¬ 
moved to T'ai-teng. ®® (Query emend: "It was for¬ 
merly (part of) Sui-chou. During the T'aj-ho 
period (827-835 A. D. ), it was moved to T 8 ai- 
tfing M ?) 

To reach Chien-lang post-station®^ is 80 li. 

To reach O-huai mountain-range90 i 8 70 lT7 

Descending from the range, one enters tEe frontiers of Yunnan. 

Above, are 32 post-stations, (the distance) totalling 1880 li. 

Comment: We hold that the above text only mentions 
30 post-stations, totalling 1495 li. It does not tally 
with this number. 

All are dependent on the Hsi-ch 5 uan administration, which sends out officials, 
civil and military, who are specially acquainted with the affairs of the post¬ 
stations. 

Frontiers of the Man of Yunnan . 

From the O-huai mountain-range of Sui-chou,j^after 70 li one reaches 
Ching-k'ou post-station. After 30 li one reaches Pi (or P'i) post-station. 91 
After 60 li one reaches Hui-ch , uan-ch / en92 (garrison-town), where they send 
three Man men to act as guards. After 55 li one reaches Mu-chi Inn. 93 
After 7TTTi one reaches Hui-ch'uan, 94 where is a Man acting as Ite'u-shih^ ® 
who calls - himself the Ti-tu96 of Hui-ch'uan. 

From Mu-chi post-station, to reach Ho-tzu-ch.€*n97 (garrison-town) is 

70 li. 

(As for the) L.u-chiang,98 one rides a leather boat to cross the I_.u-shui.99 

From Ho-tzu garrison-town, to reach Mo-cha (Mo stockade) Inn^®® is 
50 li. To reach Ch'ieh-p'i Inn 101 is 70 li. 

To reach Ch'ing-ch'u-p'u^P^ (bed) is 80*11. 

‘ -• ... . iY i 

~ . . ' • • • , ' : ' • t *• 

Crossing the rope-bridge. 
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The Yun-nan hsing chi ^^ (Diary of a journey to Yunnan) 
mentions Ch'U-sang post-station. 104 

to reach Ts'ang-p'ang Inn*®5 i 8 74 li. 

To reach Yang-pao Innl06 is 60 li. ~Dne crosses a big mountain-ridge, which 
is very dangerous and steep. 

From Yang-pao, to reach Lung-tung city*^ is 70 li. It was originally 
Yao-chou, 108 an( j formerly depended on Hsi-ch'uan. In the 9th year of the 
T*ien-paolQ9 period (750 A. D. ), it was lost when the Tu-tu of Yao-chou, 

C^hang CIT’ien-t'ol 10 fell under the Man, 

Comment: We hold that for Ch'ien the T'ang 
history writes Ch'ien. 

From Lung-tung city, to reach Wai-mi-tangH 1 is 80 li. 

From Wai-mi-tang, to reach Ch'iu-tseng Inn. 

Comment: We hold that below this clause there are 
some characters missing. 

To reach Yunnan city is 70 li. 

To reach ft>-ta post-stationIT2 is 40 li. 

To reach Ch'u-lan-chao InnH^ is 40"Ti. 

To reach Lung-wei (Dragon's Tail) cityll^ is 30 li. 

From Lung-wei city, to reach Yang Chu-mieh city is 50 li. 

The above 19 post-stations total (a mileage of) 1054 li. 

Comment: We hold that there are 19 post-stations, totalling 
1069 li. This, too, does not tally with the number given. 


Because the Southern Man, after Yao-chou, became dependent on and 
attached to the Man administration, your humble servant could not be ex¬ 
pert or familiar with the stages of the two land-routes: 

(i) the Yung-chou roadj®^ to Chu-mieh city of the Man, and (ii) the Ch'ien- 
chou road**® to Chu-mieh city of the Man. I humbly beg Your Majesty to 
send down an official notification ordering a detailed survey. Because the 
Southern Man are cunning and treacherous, and (the idea of) attacking and 
plundering is ever present in their minds, whenever they have some leisure 
from (cultivating their) fields and mulberry trees, they practise fighting the 
enemy. If, then, we do not invade and attack them from all four sides, they 
are violent and bad persons, and difficult to reform. That is why I record 
their cities and garrison-towns, their river-valleys and plains--mere dust 
defiling the audience-screen of the Imperial apartments. Perhaps one 
might hope to wipe out their host of ant-swarms, and purge for ever (these) 
Ch'iang barbarian rebels. Your humble servant speaks without reserve 
and implores Your Majesty with all sincerity that he may not be held re¬ 
sponsible even though he lapse into the most extreme error. 
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Comment: We hold that this paragraph isg>y way 
of a supplementp containing an explanatory state¬ 
ment,, like the formal statements of books composed 
in later gene rations. In the original copy it wa's 
wrongly included in the main body of the text, and 
consequently interfered with the sense ofgfche text. 

Now we have lowered it one line in order to distin¬ 
guish it. In future we shall follow this method. 

From beyond Shih-men^® (Stone Gate), to go out via L.u-wang and 
K*un-ch’uan and reach Yunnan, H9 is called the North Road. 

From the Ch'ing-ch°i-kuan (frontier-gate) of L.i-chou to go out via 
Chiung-pu, pass through Hui-t'ungJ*20 and reach Yunnan, is called the 
South Road. 

To the south of Jung-chou,l^l after 10 day-stages one reaches Shih- 
m@n (Stone Gate). Above it there is an inscription of the beginning of the 
Sui dynasty (fl. 589-617 A. D. ), which says: ’’The 25th day of the 10th 
month of the 5th year of K*ai-huanff 122 (Nov. 22nd., 585 A. D. ). Huang 
Jung, 123 prefect in charge of Stuh-chou and I-chou,124 with the combined 
office of Fa-ts'apl^S (? Member of the Board of Law).” Stone-masons 
bored four Holes in the stone, each 10 ft. in depth, and constructed the 
leaning bridge with covered way connecting Yueh-hsi-chou and Ghing- 
chou. ^26 it is the place from which Shih Wan-suii*27 started on his ex¬ 
pedition to the south. 

(As for) Yueh-hsi-chou, after crossing (?) the Hsi-ho (West River), 

(it is) 1 day-stage east of the Ho. Yueh-hsi-chou is the former land of the 
Thfc-changl28 (Senior Counsellor?). As for Ching-chou I have no knowledge 
o I its topography. During the TUen-pao periodft742-755 A 0 D. ) Hsien-yu 
Chung-t’ung, 129 from Nan-chH^lSf) sent down troops; this was the route. 
Afterwards it got blocked and (communications) interrupted for nearly 50 
years. 

In the 10th year of Cheng - yilan 1? 1 (794 A. D. ) Nan-chao acted meri¬ 
toriously and returned to its allegiance (to China). The Court sent out 
envoys and orders of appointment. And the old road of Chiung-pu for the 
moment was thriving. But the Tibetans appropriated the cash and blocked 
the frontier-gates. So in the 7th month of that year (Aug. 1 to 29, 794), 

Wei Kao, 1*^ the Chieh-tu of Hsi-chgian, sent the Hs&n-kuanl 33 
(Inspecting OfficerTr the ^hien-ch*a-yyUshihfP^(Examining; Censor) Ma 
I, 135 to close the I_iiang-hsing-kuanl36(lnn} of the Shih-men (Stone Gate) 
road. 

The east cliff of Shih-men is a sheer precipice rising teti thousand 
fathoms. Below, it borders the Chu-t°i-chiang. 137 The stream moreover 
flows underground for several hundred feet. You can only hear the sound 
of the water, but no man can reach it. The west cliff is also a stone 
precipice. Along the side of the cliff also there is a covered road, 1 pace 
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broad. It goes up and down and round about for over 30 li. Halfway along the 
cliff there is a gap in the frame of the road, with a cFangerous topple and 

an awful void. The stone holes on which the bridge rests, were bored under 
the Sui dynasty. Beyond the covered road, one reaches K'uei-lingl38 (range) 
in 7 day stages. One goes straight across the Chu-t'i-chiang at the bottom, 
and then starts clambering up with hunched body and feet awry. There are also 
yellow flies, flying leeches, poisonous snakes, short foxes (?), sand-lice, 
etc. etc. 

At the third stage beyond Shih-men one reaches Niu-t 'ou-shan!39 (Cow's 
Head Mountain). On the mountain there is the old city (or fort) of Chu-ko 
(Liang) with the inn (kuan) on the brink of the stream. IF"Is called Ma-an 
(Horse-saddle) Ferry. 140 The source comes down from the (habitat of the) 
tribes of Ah and other roads. 141 It winds around the M^ng-k'uei mountains, 142 
and breaking eastwards joins the Chu-t'i-chiang. 

At the fifth stage one reaches the wild Man, the Ah tribes. 

At the seventh stage one reaches the Meng-k'uei mountain-range. The 
range is completely open to the sky, standing straight up for 20 li. Its accum- 
mulated shade congeals solid, so there is no difference between "Hay and night. 
From the top of this range one descends south 8 or 9 li through green pines 
and white grasses, while the valley-road gradually levels out. 

At the ninth stage one reaches Lu-wang, which is the common border be¬ 
tween the Man and the Chinese, the land of the old Ch'ii (and) Ching. 143 The 
abandoned cities of Ch'tl-chou and Ching-chou, and the burial mounds and tombs 
with their stone tablets and gates(?), are all still extant. Resting on the moun¬ 
tains there are the A-kanl44 road tribes. 

After passing Lu-wang, at the 7th stage, one reaches Chu-tzft-lingl45 
(Bamboo mountain-range). To the east there are the tribes of savage Man. 

To the west of the range there are the tribes of Lu-lu Man.146 

At the 6th stage one reaches the wild Man, the Mo-mi-tienl47 tribes. 
These various tribes are all Eastern Ts 'uan, '"TVu Manl48 (Black Barbarians). 
The men have dressed hair, the women have their hair loose. When they meet 
people, they have no rules of etiquette. They (just) bow and kneel. They need 
three or four interpreters in order to communicate with the Chinese. A big 
tribe will have a "Devil-Lord", 149 (administering) 100 families with 200 
cattle or horses.- 

Comment: We hold that this sentence is not definite. 

They have no cotton cloth nor silk. Men and women all wear the skins of 
cattle or sheep. 

At the ninth stage one reaches Chih-ch'ang-kuanl^O (Inn). Here for the 
first time we find gates and pavilions, government buildings and houses. The 
etiquette of waiting and welcoming, of making presents and entertaining, are 
all (like) those of China. 
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From Lu-wang, going altogether 12 stages, one then first reaches 
Ch£-tung. 

130 li south of Li-chou there is Ch 5 ing-ch , i gorge. 151 Here, in the 2nd 
year of Ch^ien-yilan (759 A. D. ) there was set up a frontier-gate (kuan). 30 li 
beyond the ?rontier-gate, is the border of Sui-chou. 152 

Going 350 li, one reaches Chiung-pu-ch 5 uan (valley and stream). It is 
the land of the olcT Chiung-pu hsien. 

Descending south 130 li s one reaches T°ai-teng. 153 

80 li to the south-west, one reaches P'u-an city. 154 The Chieh-tu- 
shih of HsT-ch'uan of Chien-nanl55 kept a garrison here with double rein¬ 
forcements and a big general. 

T'ai-teng, due north, is 80 li distant from Pao-sai city. 156 The 
Tibetans call it Pei-ku, 157 (Northern Ravine). Before the TUen-pao period 
(742-755 A. D. ) it was Liu-ch'iang-ch&n^garrison-town) of Sui-chou. Since 
its accession to the Tibetans, they have repaired and added to it and im¬ 
proved its strategic value. So below the city there is a road leading towards 
the land of Nang-kung. 159 

Going south-east 130 li, one reaches Lo-shan city. 160 After the 

period, the Tibetans rebuilt the old city of Fei-kuo-chial6l ( or 

In the 10th month of the 10th year of Cheng-yiian (Oct. 29th-Nov. 26th, 
794 A.D. ), the infantry and cavalry of the Chleh-tu ol Hsi-chjhan, joined 
forces with the army of Yunnan, and destroyed Pao-sai, greatly pacified 
(the country), and presented prisoners of war at the Gate of the Court. 




In the 1st month of the 11th year (Jan. 26th-Feb. 23rd,795 A. D. ) 
Hsi-ch'uan went on to capture Lo-shan, and stationed troops there to keep 
strong guard. The postal-service road south of Chiung henceforward couldj 
communicate with T.'ai-t&ng city. 

Due west there is Hsi-wang-ch'uanl^ (Looking West Stream). Going 
150 4i, it enters Ch'ti-lo (or the meandering Lu-shui?). 163 


The Lu-shui comes from the north, and reaches Ch'u-lo (the Meanders?^ 
and winds round and round in three curves. In the middle of each there are 
Mo-so164 t r ibes. On account of being stopped by deep abysses and danger¬ 
ous heights, no Ch'^ng-shangl 65 has yet been able to attack or punish them. 



the name 


From Chu-lo (the Meanders?), the Lu-shui flows south past the west 
of Chien-shanjjkk (mountains). Then to the south it reaches the Hui-t*ung 
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streami^? (or valley). The people living on either side of the river (shui) are 
generally called "Western Man.A 1 

Going 350 li south-east of Chiung-pu, one reaches the Wu-teng^68 tribes. 
It is the land of tKe Great Devil-Lord M£ng Ch’ung, 169 a thousand li in extent. 

In Chiung-pu one clan is Pai Man^ O (White Man), and five clans Wu Man* ?* 
(Black Man). At first there were only five clans. In between Chiung-pu and 
T'ai-t£ng, all are Wu Man (Black Man). The women make their clothes of 
black silk. They are so long that they trail along the ground. 

Again there are the two clans of Shu and Ch'in in the North Ravine (Pei-ku^ 
both White Man. The three (other) clans are all dependent on M£ng Ch'ung. 
Internally (i. e. with reference to China), they accept favours and presents 
from the Emperor. Externally, they have secret dealings with the Tibetans. 

In the Jth year of Cheng-yuan (791 A. D. ) the Chieh-tu-shih Wei Kao 
sent the Tz*u-shih of Sui-chou, Su IVei.i^^ to kill M^ng Ch’ung. Then he set 
up another Great iDevil-Lord. 

70 li south of Wu-teng there are tribes of the two clans . . . 

Comment: We hold that after this clause there is something 
omitted. 
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MAN SHU Chapter II. 


No. 2. Mountains and Valleys, Rivers and Sources. 

Chiin-tttia -Shah * (Golden Horse Mountain). It is over 20 li feouth of 
Lo-shan^_ (Concha-shell Mountain) of Ch<&-tung city. It is over 101)0 ft. high. 
The north-west (part of the mountain) faces the southreast of Pi-chi-shan’ 
(Jade Cock Mountain). The local tradition has it that formerly there was a 
golden horse which from time to time could be seen on the mountain. There 
is also a spirit-temple. The road from the Chinese frontier entering Man 
(territory), comes out at the foot of this mountain. 

LO^ShanK (Conch-shell Mountain). Everywhere on this mountain the 
covered with conch-shells and bivalves. Hence its name. 



Pi-chi i shan ^ (Jade Cock Mountain). It is on the west shore of K'un- 
ch'ih^ (K*un lake), opposite Che-tung city across the water. Those who come 
from the east, (from) the top of a ridge several tens of li (away), have al¬ 
ready seen this mountain. The imposing appearance of the mountain is 
peculiarly fine. The water of the lake is clear and calm. In the water there 
are rocks from the Jade Cock Mountain.e On the mountain there are Tung- 
t*ing trees^ (or trees from the Tung-t 9 ing Lake in Hunan?). Now, after a 
long lapse of time, there is left nothing but the roots (?). 


Tien -tS.'dng^ Ci-a ha hi ■ 


(Mountain Specked withAzure). 


Comment: We hold that ^ Tien is written 
Tien in the T°ang history. 

Starting from Shih-ch"iao^ (Stone Bridge) in the south, it reaches to 
Teng-ch'uan® in the north, over 150 li in length. Its name is Tien-ts*ang. 

It runs due north and south, but not very straight. To the east it faces the 
Erh-ho? Cities, suburbs, and villages cluster close at the base of the moun¬ 
tain. The west face goes up sheer. Below, it borders on a level valley. The 
mountain ^peak is several myriad feet in height. The edges of the rocks are 
green and azure. There is no man-made road passing over it. In winter 
time there are occasional snowfalls. 


iNaha^ - ts "i ^uhoG-shJan 


10 


This mountain is on the eastern bend of the 


Hsi-erh-ho. 11 As it flows, it erodes the roots of the mountain. It is a 
mountain of earth. There arjj, no trees or rocks. The highest parts are not 
more than several hundred feet. It faces Yueh-hsi mountain^ of Pin-chu. 13 
Below, there is a road (leading) from Ch*u-lien-chaol4 out into T^ng-ch'uan.^ 

Ka>o -lil-IdJuxgG-shaii .*^ This mountain is on the west of Yung-ch'ang.l? 
Below, It borders on the Nu-chiang^® (Salween River). On each side there 
are flat valleys. They call them Chflung-t’an^ and T'ang-lang.20 it is where 
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the chia-mfeng^l lives. (Here) grasses and trees do not wither. There is the 
malarious miasma. The road from Yung-ch'ang to Yueh-t'an^Z crosses this 
mountain. There is one post-station halfway up the mountain, and one post¬ 
station on the peak. In the morning one crosses the Nu-chiang and starts 
climbing the mountain. In the evening one is at the top. During the winter snow 
piles up on the mountain, and it is bitterly cold. In summer and autumn also it 
is painful, when Ch'iung-t'an and T'ang-lang are poisonously warm and the heat 
is terrible. The Ho-t'an^ itinerant traders, who have to stop behind in Hsun- 
ch'uan24 an d are unable to return, make this song about it: 

In winter-time we long to come home: 

But there is the snow on the Kao-li-Kung. 

In autumn and summer we long to come home: 

But oh! the heat of Ch'iung-t'an! 

In spring-time we long to come home: 

But have lost our lo-lu^5 (waiting) in the plains. 

Lo-lu is their name for money. 

T a -hsueh -shan ^ (Great Snow Mountain). The Great Snow Mountains 
are north-west of Yung-ch'ang. Frong T'eng-ch'yng,27 you pass through Pao- 
shan city;28 then you pass through Chin-pao city29 to the north. The Ta-t'an^O 
(Great T 'an) is over 100 li in circumference. The people are all Yeh Man3l 
(Wild Southern Barbarians). They have no princes nor chiefs. The land has 
the malariarpoison. Of the Ho-t*an32 persons who go there and catch malaria, 
eight or nine out of every ten die. Ko-lo-feng33 once sent a general to build a 
city (or fort?) in the Great T'an, to govern and administer the Wild Barbarians. 
Before one year had run its course, more thari half (of the troops) were dead. 
Therefore the occupation ceased and was abandoned, and there was no more 
coming and going. 

The soil of these mountains is rich and fertile. Vegetables such as pump¬ 
kins and gourds may be over 10 feet long. The winter pumpkin34 i 8 also like this. 
All may be 3 feet in circumference. Moreover there are lots of Job's Tears35 
(Coix Lacrimae Jobis), There is no cultivation, no mulberry trees. They just 
collect (tHese seeds) as food. On three sides there is nothing but the Great 
Snow Mountains, their summits reaching to the sky. Sometimes there are 
Tibetans who come to the t'an for trade. It is said that there is a road through 
these mountains which (leads to a point) not far from the ya-chang36 (military 
tent?) of the Tsan-p'u.37 

Moreover, there is a river which takes its source in the T'ai-teng moun¬ 
tains. 38 it flows south through Sui-chou,^^ and going south-west reaches No- 
t'an^O 0 f Hui-chou,^! and joins the Eastern L«u,42 the old No-shui.43 

(This river) takes its source from Tibet, north of the Chieh-tu.44 They 
call it the No.^5 South of the river {chiang ) are the Lang46 tribes. Then, 
bending eastwards, it flows as far as theeHsun-ch'uan^? tribes, and joins the 
Mo-so-chiang.4® 
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(This river) takes its source frcmi Tibet s ^west of the Chieh-tu, below 
the Li-niu (Yak) rock of Kung-lung-chSian^9 (valley or stream). Therefore 
it is called the L«i-niu-ho (Yak River). Encircling Lung-shih-ch'uan^O 
(valley), it flows south past the Iron Bridget 1 On both the upper and the 
lower reaches there are Mo-so tribes: so they call it the Mo-so-chiang 
(river). It reaches Hsiln-ch'uan, and joins the Eastern Lu.52 Korth-east- 
wards it passes through Hui-t'ung-ch'uan53 (valley), where it is called the 
Liu-shui (water). 

When the loyal and martial marquis of Shu, Chu-ko Liang,54 attacked 
the Southern Barbarians, in the fifth month he crossed the Lu-shui. The 
place was north of Lung-tung city.55 Now it is called Nan-lu (the Southern 
Lu). On both banks there are reeds as big as the armftr the shin. In the 
valley (ch'uan) the weather is always hot. Even in winter, those who pass 
through it, all strip off their clothes and stream with sweat. Then to the 
north-east it enters the boundary of Jung-chou56 and becomes Ma-hu57 
(Horse Lake). Reaching the gate of Kuan-pien-hsien^S (district), it unites 
with the Chu-t'i-chiang^V Jriver), flows by the southern city of Jung-m£n,60 
and enters the Wai-chiangol (Outer River?). 

K'un -c-h*Lh 52 (K'un Lake). It is over 100_li southwest of Che-tung 
city. ^5 li. 


Comment: We hold that these 4 characters (45 li) 
are probably a gloss on the text. 

The source of the water comes from the north-east of Chin-ma-shan 
(Golden Horse Mountain). Several tens (?) of li (or more) north of Chei-tung 
city, the main (official) road has a bridge across this water, over 20 feet 
broad. The water is pure and deep, and flows rapidly. When it reaches the 
foot of Pi-chi-shan (Jade Cock Mountain),j*(the place) becomes K'un-chou,53 
taking its name from that of the water. The native Man also call it Tien- 
ch*ih°4 (Lake of Tien, Yunnan). 

Comment: We hold that now in Chin-ning- 
ch'uan°5 (valley) there is another (?) big lake. 

It is in the south-east. It should be the Lake 
of Tien. A river ( shui , lit. 'water') cannot be 
called a lake. But the Man cannot distyiguish 
it from the Lake of Tien. The streamjjqr 
water) is also called the Eastern K'un lake. 55 

On the South-west (the lake) is circled by mountains. Again on the 
north-west the lake flows as a river (ho), and passes below An-ning city. 
East and west of the winding stream, "tKere are 31 bridges over 300 paces 
broad and long (?). Going on foot for 7 day-stages,(one finds that the 
stream) joins the Lu-shui. 
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Next, the Liang -shui-ch’uan^ ^ (valley). It is 2 day-stages south of Tien- 
ch’ih (Lake of Tien}. It is the old Li~chou°° of the Han dynasty. In the valley 
there is a big lake. The water on the east flows in a trickle. It comes out of a 
hole in the rock. The flowing water is very broad; but the hole in the rock is 
very narrow. The local Man-say that if suddenly the hole goes empty, the 
common people will be miserably drowned. 

In Hsin-ffcng-clAian^ (valley) also there is a big lake which is very broad. 

Lan -ts*hng -chiAng ^0 (river). It takes its source in Tibet, at the foot 
of the Ta-Esueh-shan (Great Snow Mountains). South-east of So-ch*uan # 7l it 
passes to the west of Yu-chi city. ^ They call it the Lai-shui-ho^ (river). 
Again it passes the Shun Man^ tribes. It flows south past the west of the great 
mountain of Chien-ch*uan.The Lan-ts'ang-chiang flows south and enters the 
sea. 


At the 7th post-station west of Lung-wei (Dragon's Tail) city, there is a 
bridge. It is (near) Yung-ch*ang, Both banks are high and precipitous. The 
current is swift and violent. Crossing (the river) from either side big bam¬ 
boos (and) ropes make the bridge. Above, they spread bamboo mats; and above 
the mats, solid wooden planks; and again they use a bamboo shelter to cover 
the bridge. The stone holes threaded with the ropes, were bored by K'ung 
Ming. In ancient times, when Chu-ko (Liang) went on his expedition to Yung- 
ch'ang, he built his city (or fort) here. Now, on the mountain west of the river, 
there is an abandoned city~for fort). Historical remains and old inscriptions 
are still extant; extant are also a spirit-temple and ancestral hall. 

Next, the L i -shui I ^(Beautiful Water). It is also called the Lu-tou- 
chiang. 


Comment; We hold that the character tou( ?) is not 
contained in the dictionaries. 

It takes it source from under the San-wei-shan (Three Dangers Mountain) of 
Lo-so city. ^ Flowing south, it passes west of Li-shui city. Then to the 
south it reaches Ts'ang-wang.^ Then to the south-east it passes Tao-wu- 
ch'uan (river-vallev) of the King of Tao-shuang.To the west it passes Mi- 
no-tao-li stockade. 8 ^ Then to the west it unites with the Mi-no-chiang (river), 
flows past P'iao Kingdom,83 and to the south enters the sea. In the water 
there are dragons, scaly dragons, crocodiles, and black cuttle fish. More¬ 
over there are water-beasts like cattle. When they swim and dive, the waves 
billow and boil like the seaatide. The Yu kung 8 ^ traces the Hei-shui (Black 
Water) as far as San-wei (Three Dangers). This, then, is the place. Some 
say its source should be the Ta-yueh-ho®^ (Great Moon River). I fear this is 
wrong. 

Next, the Mi-no-chiang 8 ^ (river). It is to the west of the Li-shui. It 
takes its source in the Hsiao P'o-lo-men (Little Brahman) kingdom®? of the 
north-west. It flows south past the Yu-yeh-chti-ch'uan®® (valley). Then to the 
southaeast it reaches Tou-mi-ch*ieh wooden stockade, 8 ^(or Tou-mi-ch'ieh-mu 
stockade). Here it divides and flows round the stockade, which is on a sandbank 
100 li from north to south, and 60 li from east to west. Re-uniting,ait flows 
due east past Mi-ch*€n kingdom, 90""and to the south enters the sea. 
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MAN SHU Chapter III 


No. 3. The Six Chao (Princes or Principalities). 

The Six Chao are all Wu Man l (Black Man). They are also called the 
Eight Chao , (including), that is to say, the"descendents of the two Chao, Shih 
P'ang of Pai-yen city, and I-lo-shih of Chien-ch'uan. ^ 

During the 1st. year of K'ai-yUan^ (713 A. D. ) M€ng Kuei-i^ attacked 
Shih-ch'iao (Stone Bridge) city^ Ko-Io-feng attacked Shih-ho,j* which might 
also be counted among the Eight Chao. 

Shih P'ang's mother was a daughter of M$ng Kuei-i. She was given in 
marriage to Ko-lo-f£ng. 


Comment: We hold that the Nan-chao chuan (Record 
akN&n -chao) in the New T'ang history says that Shih 
P’ang mother was a daughter of Kuei-i. Her 
daughter, in turn, was given in marriage toKo-lo- 
f€ng. According to the text, then, above this char¬ 
acter "was given in marriage,"6 there should be the 
three characters "Her daughter, in turn.So itL 
the original copy, they were omitted by mistake.^ 

At first, when Mieh-lo-p'i, ® was defeated, Shih P'ang entered T&ng- 
chou^ and dwelt there. He won over to his side the Upper Lang (Shang 
Lang 1 0), and got several thousand families. Afterwards he was suspected 
by Ko-lo-fSng: so he moved and dwelt at Pai-yai city. H 

„ When (I-)lo-shih of Chien-ch'uan had talks andSlealings with the T\i-tu 

-ig,, yv 1 ? b: 6 ■ 

of g5hen-ch'uan , 1L 


Comment: We hold that the original copy omit: 
the character Shen above -ch*uan-tu-tu. Now,j 
relying on the HsTn T*ang shu, we have^ added 
and entered it. 


Shih P'ang took part in the plot. Both asked to be set up as Chao. 

But the plot leaked out, and Shih P'ang was put to death. (I-)lo-shlH fledl* 
north (?) to SKen-ch'uan;’ and the Sh£n-ch'uan TU-tu gave him the two 
cities of Lo and So ( or sent him to the two cities of Lo-so (Lhasa)?). 13 

Comment: We hold that although in this paragraph 
the name Chao is not mentioned, relying on the 
passage above (we know that)g5hih P'ang and (I-)lo- 
shih were also among the number of the Chao . 

M eng-'i-aufc, ^ one Chao, is the biggest. At first, when Sui Fu-shou^ 
died, lie had no son. ~ 
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Comment: We hold that Fu in the original copy is 
written Chuan. 16 Now, following the Nan-chao chuan 
(Record o? Nan-chao) of the New T'ang history, we 
have changed and corrected it. 

Yuan Lo-tzul? was of tender years, and Chao Yuan*® was at Nan-chao. Meng 
kuei-i secretly had the intention of swallowing and absorbing (the land). He 
extended favours to the followers of (Chao) Yuan, and lured them by gain to 
go over to him. After several months, he took prisoner Chao Yuan and Yuan 
Lo-tzu. He then appropriated their land. 

(iii) Yueh-hsi , one Chao. jt is also called Mo-so-chao. ^® The 
tribe inhabits tHe old Yueh-HsT-chou of Pin-chu,?* 1 day-stage distant from 
Nang-Ts'ung mountain.22 There was an unruly clansman, Chang Hsun-ch'iu,^® 

Comment: We hold that Chang is written Chang24 in 
the original copy. Now, following the Nan-chao 
chuan (Record of Nan-chao) of the New Y^ang history, 
we have changed and corrected it. 

He was a Pai Man (White Man). During the Cheng-yuan25 period (785-804 A. D. ) 
he committed adultery witHlKe wife of Po Ch'ung,^®" lord of the Chao. There¬ 
upon he secretly murdered Po Ch'ung. The Chieh-tu of Chien-nan, ^7 wjio was 
patrolling the frontier, on arriving at Yao-chou, 28 summoned (Chang) Hsun- 
ch’iu and flogged him to death. Then he handed oyer the various tribes, together 
with the land, and united them with Nan-chao. Yu Tseng,29 8on Q f p Q Ch'ung's 
elder brother, took off his family and followers and fled,®® (taking with him?) 
the descended to-ch4ao.®l 

Comment: We hold that the to-ch l iao was a war- 
weapon. According to the later chapter on 
"Products":-*^ "Yu Tseng, Chao of Yueh-hsi, had the 
heaven-descended to-ch'iao," etc.. We suspect that 
above this character '’departed,' 1 ®® theTe should be 
the character ch'u®4 ("went out"?, "took away") and 
that above the character chiang®® ("descended"), 
there should be the character t'ien®6 (heaven). 

To the north-east he crossed the Lu,^ and made his (new) domain at Lung- 
k'a-sha,®® 120 li square. On all sides it was surrounded by stone cliffs. 

The land as a wHole was called Shuang-she.®9 Yii Tseng's tribe was called 
Yang-to.^® They.Uved north-east of the river (ho). Afterwards Meng Kuei-i 
shut off Lu-ch'enff {city of the Lu), and pressed Hard on Yii Tseng. Twice he 
fought him, and both times he was defeated. His eldest son Ko-lo-feng, volun¬ 
teered to lead the troops. So he attacked and destroyed Yang-to. Yu Tseng 
threw himself into the Lu-shui and died. Several days passed before they re¬ 
covered his corpse. At the same time they got the to-ch'iao. 

(iv) Lang-ch 1 iung,^ one Chao. The lords of the Chao were Feng Shih^® 
and F§ng ft£ieh,44 elder and younger brothers. Both lived at Lang-ch'iung. 
Afterwards Feng Mieh made a raid on Tkng-t'an'*® and lived there. From this 
time each had his own Chao. When FSng Shih died, his son Lo To^® succeeded 
him. When Lo To died, his son To-lo-wang^ succeeded him. He became the 
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Tz'u-shih of Lang-ch'iung-chou.^® He fought with Nan-chao, and was de¬ 
feated. 5o he took his tribesmen and retreated to guard Chien-ch'uan.49 
Therefore it flourished and took the name Chien-lang.50 When he died, 
his son WaneP'ien^l succeeded him. When Wang P'ien died, his son 
Lo I-lo-chuir succeeded him. 

Comment: We hold that the Nan-chao chuan 
(Record of Nan-chao) of the New T*anj; History 
records that when Wang P'ien died, his son 
P'ien-lo-i^ succeeded him. When P'ien-lo-i 
died, his son Lo-chun^^ succeeded him. It is 
not the same as this (version). We suspect 
that this text has a mistake of omission. 

In the 10th year of Cheng-yuan^ (794 A. D. ) Nan-chao attacked^ind de¬ 
stroyed Chien-ch'uan, and to ok prisoner I-lo-chun. He was removed tor* 
Yung-ch'ang. 

Collectively, Lang-chj^ung, Teng-t'an and Shih-lang are all called "The 
men of Liang." Therefore the term San-lang-chao^ (Chao of the Three Lang) 
is used. 

(v) Teng-t'an, one Chao. Its lord, Feng Mieh, at first made a raid on 
Teng-t'an, The Yu-shih^ (Censor), Li Chih-ku,^® 

Comment: We hold that Li^9 in the original 
copy was written Wei. u ””Now, relying on 
the New T'ang history, we have changed and 
corrected It. 

received orders from the Emperor to go out and investigate his crime. On 
the same day he humbly accepted his punishment. His son Mieh Lo-p'i^l 
afterwards became Tz'u-shih of Teng-t'an-chou. He joined Meng Kuei-i in 
attacking the Ching-ho Man.Thereupon they divided and took Ta-li 
city. Mieh Lo-p'i was a nephew (sister's son) of Kuei-i. He was young 
and guileless. Kuei-i took by surprise his (part of) the city, and snatched 
it. Mieh Lo-p'i went back to Teng-t'an. Then, with reinforcements from 
two Chao of Lang-ch'iung and Shih-lang, he attacked Kuei-i. At that time, 
after conquering Ta-li, Kuei-i was building Lung-k'ou (Mouth of the Dragon) 
city.64 When he heard that troops of the Three Lang had come, he led his 
followers to resist themgnd give battle. The men of ther-Three Lang were 
greatly defeated, and pursued in their flight beyond Teng-t'an. The de¬ 
feated troops mostly 
retreated from herej 

When Mieh Lo-pj§ died, his son P'i-lo-teng66 succeeded him. When 
P'i-lo-t&ng died, his son Teng Lo-tien6? succeeded him. When Teng Lo- 
tien died, his son Tien Chih-t'o68 succeeded him. 

Comment: We hold that Tien Chih-t'o is 
written Tien Wen-t'o69 i n the New T'ang 
history. 


died by sinking in the mud and the sand. Mieh Lo-p'i 

Sind lived at Yeh-kung-ch'uan°5 (valley). 
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When Nan-chao destroyed Chien-ch'uan, he took Yeh-kung and took prisoner 
Tien chih-t'o and took him away to Yung-ch'ang. 

(vi) Shih-lang. ^O one Chao. The lord of the Chao was Shih-wang-ch'ien. 

At first, when Ko-To-feng took Skih-ho city, 72 he took prisoner Shih-ko-p'i.73 
And (Shih)-wang-ch'ien's reinforcements were cut off. Afterwards he joined 
F£ng Mieh and Mieh-lo-p'iin attacking M3ng Kuei-i. Again, all were defeated 
and dispersed. They retreated to guard I-chu-ho city. 75 Kuei-i gradually ad¬ 
vanced his army from Chiang-k'ou' ® ( ( Mouth of the River), coercing the tribes. 

In next to no time Shih-wang-ch'ien's followers dispersed. With hardly half of 
his family and clansmen he fled west to Yung-ch'ang. At first, he heard that 
Kuei-i's army had again encamped some distance to the east of the Lan-ts'ang- 
chiang, and was certain to take Yung-ch'ang. This was intolerable: but (Shih^ 
wang-ch'ien had no idea how to escape. He had a daughter named I-nan,77 
praised for her beauty. So he sent an envoy asking if he might send I-nan as a 
present to Kuei-i. He consented. Thereupon (Shihr)wang-ch'ien crossed the 
Lan-ts'ang-chiang and died at Meng-sh§.7o 

(Shih)-wang-ch'ien's^ younger brother, Wang-ch'ien,®® at the time when 
I-chu-ho city first fell, fled north to Tibet. The Tibetans appointed him as 
Chao, and he returned to Chien-ch'uan, where his followers were several tens 
of thousands. Wang-ch'ien begot Ch'ien-p'ang.®^ (Ch'ien)-p'ang begot P'ang- 
lo-tien.®2 When Nan-chao destroyed Chien-ch'uan and caught the whole tribe 
of Shih-lang, P'ang-lo-tien himself escaped and fled north of the Lu.Now 
the Three Lang were all pacified. Only the descendents of P'ang-lo-tien and 

I-shih84 


Comment: We hold that I-shih must be (the 
person) earlier on called I-lo-shih of Chien- 
ch'uan. 85 


are still in Tibet. 

Comment: We hold that although Wang-ch'ien86 
is not given the name of Chao, yet he is ranked 
between the 6th Chao and tHe 8th Chao. So he 
must be the 7th Chao. 

(viii) Meng-she, 87 one Chao. He lived in Meng-sh^-ch 'uan (river-valley^ 
which is to the south of all the (other) tribes. Therefore he was called Nan- 
chao (the Southern Chao). His family-name is M@ng. During the Cheng-yuan 
period (785-804 A. D. ) he submitted a letter to the Chi eh-tu-shih ol Chie n - nan, Wei Kai 
in which he declares his own original source from Sha - Hu58 oT'Yung-ch'ang, 

The 8th generation ancestor of Nan-chao was She-lung,®9 who begot Lung-tu- 
lo,90 a i 80 called Hsi-nu-lo.91 In the time of Kao-tsung (fl. 650-683 A. D. ) he 
sent his chieftains several times to visit the capital and have audience of the 
Emperor. Whenever they were summoned into the presence, they were re¬ 
warded with gifts of embroidered robes, or purple robes with embroidered 
sleeves. 

Hsi-nu-lo begot Lo-sheng-yen,92 (Lo-shengr)yen begot Sheng-lo-p'i.93 
Sheng-lo-p'i begot Ko-lo-feng.94 
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Comment: We hold that in the T'ang history, 
below Sheng-lo-p'i there also comes P^i-lo-ko,95 
one generation 0 This copy, then, has a defective 
text. 

In the time of Tien Hou96 (684-704 A. D„ ) Lo-sh&ng was on his way to 
visit the Court. His wife was pregnant at the time. On his way he halted at 
Yao-chou. She gave birth to Sh€ng-lo-p*i. When L.o-sh£ng-yen heard of it, 
he was overjoyed and said: “Now I have a son to carry on the line. Though I 
die on reaching the land of the Chinese, I shall not repine. “ When he 
arrived and wBiSirecfeived in audience, he was granted great favours and en¬ 
couragements. The Emperor gave orders to the Hung-lu97 (Bureau for the 
reception of foreign envoys) to make proper provision, and bestowed an em¬ 
broidered robe, a gold belt, and several hundred pieces of silks and coloured 
stuffs, and sent him back to his own kingdom,, 

At the beginning of the K°ai-y‘uan period^** (713-741 A.D. ), he died. 

His son, Sheng-lo-p’i, succeeded him. The Court granted him special ad¬ 
vancement as Prince of T*ai-teng Commandery (chUn), in charge as Tz*u-shih 
of Sha-hu-chou. His eldest son, Ko-lo-feng, was granted special advance¬ 
ment, and also appointed Tz*u-shih of Yang-kua chou.99 His second son, 
Ch'3ng-chieh-tu, 10® (was appointed) Tz*u-shih of Meng-she-chou; his next son, 
Ch'ung,*®* as Tz'u-shih of Chiang - tuna Is next son, Ch'eng Chin- 

shuang, 103 a s Tz 7 5-shiK of Chu-chou. Iu4 

At first, before Yen-koJ®5 had a son, 

Comment: We hold that in the T°ang histor y 
Yen-ko was Lo-sheng-yen 5 s eldest son, ana 
elder brother of Sheng-lo-p*i. 

he adopted Ko-lo-feng as his son. Ko-lo-feng reverted to his old name of 
Meng Mieh, ^06 i n succession to Yen-ko (?). (Or, went back to M€ng Mieh, 
and was therefore called ’Successor to Yen-ko. ?) In after times, too, 
he did not change it. 

In the 4th year of T'ien-pao (745 A. D.l), Ko-lo-feng's eldest son, Feng- 
ch'ieh-i, *®^ came on a visit to the Court. He Served on night-guard duty at 
the Palace, and was given-the title Hung-lu-shao-ch B ingl®° (Junior Minister 
of the Bureau of Reception of Guests 


Bureau of Reception of Guests). 

In the 7 th year (748 A.D.) Meng Kuei-i died. 

Comment: We hold that in the T 5 a 


Comment: We hold that in the T°ang history 
M$ng Kuei-i is the same as P # i-Io-Co. It 


was a name conferred on 


T'ang 


Ko-lo-fehg succeeded him. The Court authorized him to inherit the title of 
Yun-nan-wang, “Prince of Yunnan", and appointed (F&ng)-ch*ieh-i as Ta- 
c h < ing l09 ^Senior Minister), with the combined office of Tz |! u-Shih of Yang- 
Tcua-cnou. 


Ko-lo-feng attacked Shih-ch'iao (Stone Bridge) city, seized Shih-ku- 
p»i, 11® punished Yueh-hsi,m and exposed the head of Yii Ts£ng.H2 To the 
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west he opened Hsun-ch'uan.^ ^ To the south he had communications with P'iao 
kingdom. From the time when Chang Ch'ien-t'o ^ ^ was entrapped at Yao-chou, 
and Hsien-yii Chung-t'ung^^ fought at Chiang-k'ou (Mouth of the River), (Nan- 
chao) was parted and cut off from the Middle Plain (Chung-yuan s China). Ko-lo- 
f£ng once said: "Hereafter my successors will be glad to return to the Imperial 
civilization. They have only to point to the stone inscription at Ta-ho city, dis¬ 
play the old original memorials submitted to the Throne, and show them to the 
Chinese ambassador: it will suffice to make white as snow my former faults." 

Ffcng-ch'ieh-i died first (i„ e. before his father). In the 4th year of Ta-li*^ 
(769 A. D. ) Ko-lo-f€ng died. (F“§ng)-ch'ieh-i's eldest son, I-mou-hsun, 
succeeded to the Throne. He begot Hstln-meng-ts'ou,H® who was also called 
Ko-ch'uan. 119 


I-mou-hsiin was always lamenting that his land was mean and barbarous, 
its culture and morality having no contact (with China), parted from and passed 
over by Chinese civilization, blocked and cut off from the fame and influence 
(of the Emperor). Thereupon he submitted a formal dispatch, and conveyed it 
to Wei Kao, Chieh-tu-shih of Hsi-Ch'uan. Wei Kao replied to I-mou-hsttn, noti¬ 
fying the comman3s oT the Court. I-mou-hsun did not consult with his subordi¬ 
nates. He-secretly decided on the great plan. Then he sent off his envoys by 
three routes, hoping that one might arrive. One envoy went out by Annam; 
one envoy went out by Hsi-ch'uan; one envoy went through Ch'ien-chung. 120 


Comment: We hold that these (last) five char¬ 
acters are omitted in the original copy. Relying 
on the T 'ang history, we have added and entered 
them. 


In the 10th year of Cheng-yuan (794 A. D. ), the three envoys all arrived 
at the gate of the Court. The Court accepted their sincerity and good faith and 
allowed (Nan-chao) to return to his allegiance to China. The Chieh-tu respect¬ 
fully received the Imperial Edict, and sent a special envoy, the P'an^kuan*21 
(Judge) of Hsi-ch'uan, 


Comment: We hold that in the T'ang history 
he is called a Hsun-kuanl 22 (Inspector). 

Ts'ui Tso-shih, 1^-^ and several trusty personal followers, to cross Yunnan and 
make a covenant with (I-) mou-hsun at the foot of the Tien-ts'ang mountain. 124 
Of the four texts of the oath, one copy was submitted to the Emperor; one copy 
I-mou-hsun deposited inside a stone casket in a spirit-hall at the foot of Tien- 
ts'ang mountain; one copy was offered in the temple of his paternal ancestors 
etc. ; and one copy was placed in the treasury-archives, to be shown to his sons 
and grandsons, so that they might not turn their backs or rebel or invade or 
plunde r. 

"In the 1st month of the 4th year of Hsien-t'ungl25 (j a n. 23rd-Feb. 21st, 
863 A.D. ) I, your humble servant, received an order from my superior 
officer, the Shang-shul26 (Board President) Ts 'ai Hsi, signifying his wish. 

I ordered a scribe (Shu-lJ)127 to write out several copies of the oath sworn 
by the Man king, I-mou-hsun. All these documents were fastened on to a mech- 
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anical ciiSssbow and shot flying into the rebels 8 camp, Your humble servant 
perused the whole text of (I-) mou-hsun's oath. The drawing-up of the cove¬ 
nant was extremely apposite. At present the descendents of the Southern Man 
have disregarded and turned their backs on their former oath. I humbly 
suppose that the Way of Heaven is bound to punish them. 

Peii&iit your humble seijSant personally to visit Chiang-yiianl 28 
(Source of the River) and make search for the text of the oath: and I will 
later, as an appendix write out a true copy of the record, and submit 
it to Your Majesty. " 


Comment: We hold that the text of I-mou-hsun’s 
oath is now appended at the end of this work. But 
here what it says is that he is about to go in 
seaiwh of it, and will write it out as an appendix. 
This shows that when he first composed this chap¬ 
ter, he had not yet got the text of the oath. That 
is why he speaks like this. Afterwards he made 
search and added it as a supplement. But in this 
copy he failed to cut out (this sentence). The re- 
fang the statements at the beg^ining and the end 
axjequite at vai^mi 


nee, we 


feai £ 
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Notes to Chapter III 
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MAN SHU Chapter IV. 


No. 



Names and Classifications. 


The Weistern Ts°uan 1 are the Pai Man (White Man). The Eastern Ts*uan 
are the Wu Man (Blacic Man). 


During the T"ien-pao period (742-755 A. D. D„ in the north-east from 
Ch'u-ching-chou,j* in the south-west as far as Hsuan-chgfcng^ (city), hamlets 
and villages were in sight of each other. Cattle and horses ran wild every¬ 
where (?). Persons living in Shih-chgeng (Stone city), K”un-ch , uan^ (valley), 
Ch'ii-o, ® Chin-ning, ® Yu-hsien^ and A n-ning, as far as Lung-ho® city, are 
called the Western Ts'uan. Persons living in Ch B u-ching-chou, Mi-lu-chftan^ 
(valley), Sheng-ma-chSian^® (valley), and south as far as Pu-t°ou, H are 
called the Eastern Ts°uan. The customary name is Ts°uan, 

At first, T8'uan Kuei Wangjj^ (Prince of Kuei) was Tu-tu of Nan-ning- 
ch'uan, ^ administering Shih-ch J eng (Stone city). He made a surprise attack 
and killed Kai Ch r eng^ and Kai Ch'i, 15 father and son. 

Comment: We hold that the original copySnis- 
takenly writes Meng K 8 q 16 and Meng Ch 8 i. 

Now, relying on the T*ang history, we have 
changed and corrected it. 


» * ^ 

Consequently he had Sheng-ma-ch°uan (river-valley). 

Kuei Wang^ elder brother was Mo-p®ing. 1® (Mo-) p'ing begot Ch'ung- 
tao, 1° who administered Ch°u-o-ch&an (valley) and became the Great Devil- 
Lord of both the Ts*uan. ^0 Ch'ung-tao's younger brothers, Jih-chin and Jih* 
yung„'21 were in An-ning city. 


When Chang-ch t ou Chien-ch°itmg22 opened the Pu-t*ou road, and was 
just engaged in building a walled city at An-ning, the tribal Man were 
worried and excited. They trapped and killed the officers building the city. 
Yuan-tsung^® (fl. 713-755 A. D. ) sent envoys with an Imperial Order to the 
Prince of Yunnan, M&ng Kuei-i, to punish them. When Kuei-i*s army halted 
at Po-chou, Kuei Wang (Prince of Kuei), Chfung-tao with his brothers, the 
Ts'uan Yen-chang,i~5 etc. , over a thousand persons, came to the gate of the 
army and bowed down, acknowledging (their crime). They begged (Kuei-i) 
to memoralizeghe Emperor to wipe out the previous affair. Kuei-i disclosed 
(everything) in a memorial, informing the Emperor. Coming and going, it 
took (only) 25 days for the Imperial Edict to be sent down ,r*f or giving the 
crimes of them all. 


Soon afterwards Ch'ung-tao killed Jih-chin. Then secretly he murdered 
Kuei Wang (the Prince of Kuei). Kuei Wang*s wife, A-ch'a, ^6 was a woman 
of the Wu Man (Black Man). She fled for refuge to her parents, who took up 
arms to resist. The various Ts"uan were&iolently at odds. A^ch'a secretly 
sent an envoy to go to M®ng-shfc*ch 5 uan (river-valley) of the Wu (Man, i. e. 
Black Man), asking leave to submit to Kuei-i. That same day he addressed 
a memorial of protest and information to the Throne.}* A-ch'a's son, Shou-ou, 



Comment: We hold that Shou-ou in the New 
T'ang history is written Shou-yu. ^8 

succeeded Kuei Wang as Tu-tu of Nan-ning-chou. Kuei-i at once gave him his 
daughter in marriage, and gave another daughter in marriage to Ch'ung-tao's 
son, Fu-chao. ^9 Ch'ung-tao inwardly nursed anger and resentment, but out¬ 
wardly showed peace and harmony. But he still carried on the daily feud and 
fighting with Shou-ou, mother and son. A-ch'a again reported it to Kuei-i, who 
raised troops to inquire into the crime. On his way he halted at K'un-ch'uan 
(valley), and stayed two nights there. Then (the people of) Ch'u-o-ch'uan aban¬ 
doned it and scattered. Ch'ung-tao fled south to Li-ch'uan. 30 Kuei-i took 
prisoner all his family and clan, his party and assistants. At the same time 
he killed Fu-chao and recovered his wife. Ch'ung-tao was also suddenly killed. 

From this time the various Ts'uan were divided and weak. When Kuei-i 
died, his son Ko-lo-ffeng succeeded him. Shou-ou together with his wife re¬ 
turned to Ho-t'an. 31 

Comment: We hold that Ho-t'an in the original 
copy is written A -t'i. 32 Now, following the 
T'ang-shu, we have changed and corrected it. 

Henceforth they were parted and cut off from the Imperial civilization. A-ch'a 
made herself queena( wan g) of the tribes of Wu Man (Black Man). She obeyed 
the Capital and the Court, and received great favours and rewards. 

Ko-le-f$ng sent the officer of K'un-ch'uan city, Yang Mou-li, ^3 w ith 
troops to surround and coerce the Western Ts'uan, and remove over 200, 000 
families to Yung-chfeang city. The Wu Man (Black Man), being unable to com¬ 
municate owing to (difference of) language, were mostly scattered in the 
forests and ravines, and therefore managed to escape removal. After this, 
from Ch'u-ching-chou, Shih-ch'&ng (Stone city)$i Sheng-ma-ch'uan (valley), and 
K'un-ch'uan (river-valley), southwards as far as Lung-ho, up to the present 
day the region is just a wilderness, left desolate by war. 

Jih Yung's descendents are now settled within the boundaries of Yung- 
ch'ang city. The Wu Man (Black Man) peoples have little by little recovered 
vitality, and are now going back to live in the old land of the Western Ts'uan. 
Now the^xfamilies intermarry with those of Nan-chao. 

The Southern Man are 22 day-stages distant from the Lin-hsi-yuan fron¬ 
tier of An-Feng-chou. 34 

From the 8th year of Taachung (854 A. D. ), the Tu-hu35 (Protector Gener¬ 
al) of Annam, without authority, dismissed Li Yu-tu3o and others, seven chief¬ 
tains, of the Wan, lords of the Ravines, of the winter-defence force of Lin- 
hsi-yuan. They were induced by the Man to join them, and again became close 
friends with them. As days passed and months came, we gradually had to en¬ 
counter raids and sudden attacks. The fault lay in the Tu-hu's failure in his 
official duty to summon and punish, and in his attitude of opposition to the 
Ching-luehAs38 office. 


On the 4th day of the 3rd month, Spring, of the 3rd year of Hsien-t'ung 
(April 6th, 862 A. D. ), I, your humble servant, received from my superior 
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officer, the Shang-shu (Board President) ’I&’ai Hsi, handwritten instructions 
secretly deputing me., your humble servant, to ride alone,, with not more than 
20 sturdy footsoldiers, and deeply penetrate the camp and&tockade of the 
rebel commander, Chu Tao-ku. ^9 On the 8th day of the 3rd month (April 10) 
we entered the double enclosure of the rebels. 


The Man rebel leaders, Yang Ping, Chung Ta-ch°iang, Yang A-ch*u and 
Yang Ch'iu-sli&ng, 40 were all Wu Marur* The rebels received me in a body. 
Their words were cunning and deceitfulV Your humble servant broke off 
(negotiations) and returned. Point by point I explained everything to the Tu-hu 
Wang K’uan. 41 (Wang) K B uan was conceited and stupid, quite incapable oT 
making farsighted plans. He received your humble servant's written report, 
but entirely failed to issue any directions. Without authority he allowed the 
army to return, and had the impertinence to ask for commendations from the 
Court. All this resulted in your humble servant’s superior officer, T#ai Hsi, 
being uselessly wounded with arrows and stones, and in the fall and loss of the 
moated city. If one asks the cause of all this, it can be no other than Wang 
K’uan. 


Comment: We hold that in the original copy 
of this paragraph there are many mistakes 
and omissions. Now, relying on the original 
text of the Man shu as quoted in the T 'ung 
chien k’ao I,^we Have edited and corrected it. 

The K'ao i also says: "Ts 8 ai Hsi led troops 
to tajceJLhe place of (Wang) Kgian." (Wang) 

K’uan was a man already replaced. How 
could he "without authority allow the army to 
return,j* and cause (Ts°ai) Hsi to begrapped 
and killed? We suspect that in the Man shu, 
above (the characters) "without authority allowed 
the army to return, "42 the two characters g 
"Ts'ai Ching'43 are missing. For Ts B ai Ching 
at that time became Chieh-tu of the West 
Region (tao) of Ling-nan. IFwas his avarice 
and weakness which ruined everything^ There¬ 
fore, what the Kao i says is right. 

Tu-chin Man. 44 They are descendents of the Wu Man (Black gMan) stock 
They are to tEe south of Ch'in-ts B ang,45 2 day-stages distantgrom An-ning. 
Duringghe T’ien-jao period (742-755 A. D.l) they were (. . . administered?) by 
the Tz’u-sKih of T^-chou. 46 


Comment: We hold that T 8 i-chou is written 
Kuei-chou47 in the original copy. Now, 
relying on the New T*ang history, we have j! 
changed ang corrected it. 


Their clans mostly have the surname Li. 48 I-mou-hsiin's mother was a 
woman of the Tu-chin Man. (I-) mou-hsun's paternal aunt also was married 
to a Tu-chin Man, A woman of the Tu-ghin Man was the wife of (I-) mou- 
hsun. They ES’a son who was appointed (or deputed?) Fu-chien4 9 (Super¬ 
visor?). In the 10th year of Cheng-yuang 794 A. D. ) he became a Ta-chiang - 
chun^Q (Great General), with Po-lung^J (and) Tung-ch'uan^Z as the cities 
(under his control). 
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In the 10th year of Ch£ng-yuan (794 A. D. ) the Emperor appointed the Shang- 
shu (Board President), Tz^-pu-lang-chung^ (Senior Secretary of the Board of 
Sacrifice), combining office as Yll -8 nih-chung-ch'^ng^ (President of the Censor- 
ate),aYuan Tzu, and the Nei -chi-sh ih56 (ftalace Secretaries?) Chii WSn-ch®n^7 
and Iiu Yu-yen, 58 to enter Yunnan Holding the'tasselled staff* (chieh59) t and to 
confer appointment-orders on Nan-chao I-mou-hsiin as Prince of Yunnan, .and 
as Fence and Screen of the South-West. (I-) mou-hsiln's son, Ko-ch*uan, 
later succeeded him as Prince (Wang), 

Comment: We hold that the 58 characters, 
from "In the 10th year of Cheng-yiian the 
Emperor appointed the Shang-shu" etc. as 
far as "later succeeded him as Prince," have 
no connection with the subject of the Tu-chin 
Man. Considering it with regard to the meaning of 
the passage, we suspect that it was once a pass¬ 
age under the 'Meng-sh^' section of the chapter 
on the Eight Chao, where it followed the clause 
"not let them invade or plunder,A' and that it has 
been wrongly slipped in here. 

Lung - tune Man. 51 They are descendants of the Pai Man (White Man) 
stock. Originally they were tribes of Lung-tung-hsien of Yao-chou. Their 
land was formerly Pao-chou. 52 Once there was a chieftain of the tribe who 
became Tz*u-shih. Because he made the mistake of beating to death his 
Ssu-h u^^ {treasury officer), he was sentenced for his crime by his prefeca 
tural~city. Thereupon he died (t_su54). His family and followers 

Comment: We hold that the Nan-chao<ch*uan 
(Record of Nan-chao) of the New T^ang history 
say8 "there was a person who became Tz^Sa 
shih, and made the mistake of killing his Ts *ari¬ 
ch un (Commissary of RecordsJP^He led (shuai£6) 
his clansmen north and fled.A' According to this 
text, the character tsu should read shuai; and 
below "family and followers" there should be the 
two characters "fled north.A' So the original 
copy contains mistakes and omissions. 

afterwards divided and scattered by the sides of the Mo-so-chiang. Also Chien 
Kung57 an d other ch*uan (river valleys) all have them. The remaining tribes 
did not depart. 

During the T*ien-pao period (742-755 A. D. ) the Tz^ti-shih of Yao-chou, 
Chang Ch*ien-t'o, {trlea to) hold the city. He resistedand fought, bit was 
trapped and killedjhe and almost all (his followers). 

In the 10th year of Chfeng-yuan (794 A. D. ) Nan-chao I-mou-hsiin destroyed 
and plundered the cities and villages of the Tibetans. He~captured Lung-tung 
city and moved (the people) to the city of Yung-ch*ang. 
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Ch"ing-ling Man, ^8 These are also descendents of Pai Man (White 
M a rifc s t o c k. T)riginal 1 y they were tribes of Gh*ing-ling-hsien (district). 

During the T'ien-pao period (742-755 A. D, ), as soon as Sui~chou&9 was lost 
(to China), there was a chieftain of the Yin family, with his relations 
elder and younger, who went in a body and fled south to Ho-Pan?! where 
Ko-lo-f2ng generously treated them. During the Cheng - yuan pe riod (785- 
804 A.D. ) the Ch*ing-p*ing -kuanr ^ of Nan-chao, Yin Fu-cliiu73 and Yin 
K'uan-ch*iu, ^ were both men of this (tribe). 

Comment: We hold that the T*ang-shu 
writes Yin ClPou-k*uan, 

The clothes they wear and the words they speak are roughly similar to those 
of Meng-she. 

The Shang peopld were originally Chinese. The tribes live north 
of THeh-ch’iao (Iron Bridge), It is not known in what year or month they 
moved. At first they wore Chinese clothes. Afterwards, little by little, they 
blended with the customs of the various Jung?? (Western Barbarians). At 
present they merely use chao-hsia ^Q (Rosy Dawn) to wrap their heads. 

For the rest, there is no difference (from the Chinese), 

In the 10th year of Cheng-yuan (794 A. D, ) the Nan-chao I-mou-hsun 
led troops to attack* and Destroyed the Chieh-tu city o^ T*ieh-ch*iao (Iron 
Bridge) of the Tibetans. He captured several thousand families of the 
Shang people, and at once removed theixrhr the various ch*uan (river-valleys) 
in the north-east of Yunnan. Now T # ieh-ch ? iao city is occupied by the 
southern Man, who depute a Ta-chiang-chun (Great General) as officer in 
charge of the city. 

79 

Ch'ang-kHin Man (Long-trousered Barbarians). They were originally 
descendants o? the Wu~Man (Black Man). The tribe is in Chien-ch’uan and 
was dependent on Lang-^hao. 80 'fHexr original custom was for all to wear 
long trousers, trailing along the gr ound . Apart from this, they wear no 
clothes, only skinp of cattle and sheep. When Nan-chao destroyed Chien 
and Lang, they mbved this tribe, together with the various Shih and Shun 
Man, and found them dwellings and food ( ?) (or. , query: “moved this 
tribe to live with the various Shih and Shun Man M ?) 

82 • ^ 

Ho Man. They were originally the people of the Hsi Erh Ho. Now 

they are called Ho Man. Their former cities were all in the Six Chao, but 
the Ho Man themselves fortified the cities and villages of Erh Ho] ITefore the 
K f ai-y\2tan period (713-741 A. D. ) there were already chieftains who had 
entered tKe Court, and Tz*u-shih of their own chou who received presents 
(from the Court) and returned 

When Meng Kuei-i of Nan-chao attacked and captured (their) great 
city, the Ho Man then scattered and moved away, and all fell under the 
bridle and control of Lang-chao. 

In the 10th year of Ch&ng-yiian (794 A. D, ) Lang-chao was defeated and 
destroyed. Once more tfiey Tied, and were made to live at Ch^-tung®^ in the 
north-east of Yunnan. Ch^-tung city is 39 day-stages distant from An-nan cit 
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In 

the Man 


the 3rd year of Hsien-t'ung, 12th month, 27th day (Jan. 
rebels closely besieged the moated city of Chiao-chou. 


20,863 A.D. ), 


Comment: We hold that “closely besieged'jK 
(pi8^) is written “communicated with" 
(Pung85) i n the original copy. Now, relying 
on the text of the Man-shu quoted in the 
Tfungachicn*k f aoijE, we Have changed and 
correciecl It. 


The Ho Man set up their camp in the old city of Su-li. 86 

Commelt; We hold that Su-li is written 
Su-ta’o®^ in the original copy. Now, fol¬ 
lowing the Tfung chien k*ao i, we have 
changed and corrected it. 


When stations were assigned to the rebel hosts on the wooden rafts and bam¬ 
boo rafts, there were hardly more than 2000 men. 

Shih Man. 8® They were originally a tribal clan of Wu Man (Black 
Man), 'north-west of T*ieh-ch*iao (Iron Bridge). Ta-shih-t*ir5Hih-t*an 

and*L.ien-hsun89 are all places where they live. 

Comment: We hold that the Nan-chao chuan 
(Record of Nan-chao) of the New T *ang his 
tory says: “The Shih Man live in Ta-shiH- 
t^an tt’an of the Great Shih) and Lien-Hsun- 
t*aii.p _ We suspect that there is a mistake in 
our text. 

The men make plain trousers of silk. The women part their hair across from 
the top of the head, and both on their forehead and also behind the too of the 
head they dress a hair knot. Men and women loop (?) their bodies. They 
also go barefoot, and wear sheep-skins. The lord of the tribe and the Chang¬ 
sha ng9* have both been granted pseudo-appointment as Wang (Prince) by the 
Tibetans. 


In the 10th year of Ch^ng-yiian (794 A.D.) 

Comment: We hold that the original copy only 
writes: "during the Ch eng-yuan period." 
According to the New Y^ang history it was in 
the 10th year of Che*ng-yflan. Now we have 
added and entered it. 


Nan-chao attacked their cities and villages, and took prisoner their prince, 
Hsun-lo,92 together with his family and clan, and settled them at Mfcng-she 
city, providing them with food. 

Shun Man. ^ Originally they were a tribal clan of Wu Man (Black Man). 
At first they lived mixed up with the Shih Man tribe in the various ch*uan 
(river-valleys) of Chien (and) Kung. When Mieh-lo-p*i and To-lo-wang lost 
T$ng-ch*uan and Lang-ch*iung, they withdrew and forcibly occupied Chien 
(and) Kung. 
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After that, they moved and dwelt above T'ieh-ch'iao (Iron Bridge). 
Their land was called Chien-ch'iang. 94 it was 400 li north-west of Lien- 
hsun-t'an. 95 The customs of men and women are roughly similar to 
those of the Shih Man. Their tribal lord has alsorreceived pseudo¬ 
appointment as Wang (Prince) from the Tibetans. 

In the 10th year of Cheng-yuan (794 A. D. ) Nan-chao I-mou-hsun 
took prisoner their prince, P'ang-mi-ch'ien, 9° and his family and clan, 
and settled them at Yunnan (and) Pai-yen, 97 providing them with food. 

The common people of the Shih Man tribe were then scattered under the 
control of the various chJu&n . (valleys) of the north-east. 

Mo Man. 98 They are also a tribal clan of the Wu Man (Black Man) . 
Above an3 helow T'ieh-ch'iao (Iron Bridge), as far as Ta*P'o, Hsiao- 
P'o (Great and Little P'o), San-t'an-lan, K'un-ch'ih (Lake of K'un) and 
other ch'uan (river-valleys)99__ a ll are places where they live. The land 
abounds in cattle and sheep. Every family has a flock of sheep. Through¬ 
ou t -t h e i r l ives they never wash their hands or faces. Men and women all 
wear sheep-skins. Their custom is to like drinking liquor, and singing 
and dancing. This tribe was originally the common people of the tribes 
of Yao-chou. When Nan-chao suddenly attacked and destroyed T'ieh- 
ch'iao and the various cities of K'un-chih, etc.whenever they took 
prisoner a full ten thousand households, they would divide them up and 
place them under the control of both sides (lit. left and right) of K'un- 

ch'uan and the old land of the Western Ts'uan. 

* * *. 

Mo-so Man. They are beyond the Shih Man. They intermarry 

with Nan-chao. They also have marriage-relations with Yueh-hsi-chao. 

P'u-tzu Man. They are brave, fierce, nimble and active. With^ 
blue pieces of silt-cotton they make trousers to pass over the body. They 
are good at u a ing white- chi (lit. winnowing basket) bamboo^O^ for shooting 
bats in deep forest. They never miss a shot. Their tribal chieftains they 
call chiu . which means ’superior 1 (shangl 04). They have no eating- 
utensils i* they use plantain-leaves for the purpose. K'ai-nan, Yin-sheng, 
Yung-clvang and Hsun-ch'uanlO^l these four places all have them. North¬ 
west of T'ieh-ch'iao (Iron Bridge), and along the Lan-ts'ang-chiang, 
there are also tribes. 


Your humble servant's superior officer, Ts'ai Hsi, on the 3rd day 
of the 1st month of the 4th year of Hsien-t'ung Qan. 25th, 863 A. D. ), on the 
battle front, captured alive some P'u-tziJ Man.g* When examined under 
flogging, none of them said agword. When their wrists were severed, 

they also made no sound. 


Liang K'o, a yu-hou (attendant) of An-nan-tzu cityl06 is said to be a 
P'u-tzu Man. Liang K'o is now to be seen among the rebels^ arrogating 
to himself the title of magistrate (ling) of Chu-yuan-hsien. This Liang 
K'o at first was employed twice in a 'guestj*appointment. 108 ( 7 ) 


Comment:fWe hold that the two characters 
tsai-pin^ are obscure. 
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First and last, he has gone on three missions to the Man king's residence, and 
is on friendly terms with him. This has been pregnant in bringing on disaster. 

Hsun-ch'uan Man. They were subdued and pacified by Ko-lo-fene. It 
is their custom not to use silken stuffs nor cloth. They wear po-lo-p'i. Hi 
They go barefoot, and can tread on brambles and thorns. Holding bows in their 
hands and arrows under their arm, they shoot, porcupines and pigs^ 

Comment: We hold that the character haol 12 
is written in the original copy m^n g.^^ Now, 
relying on the Nan-chao chuan -(Btecord-pf Nan- 
chao) in the New Y'ang history, we have 
changed and corrected it. 

and eat their flesh raw. They take their two (canine) teeth and stick both in the 
sides of their head-dress as an adornment. Also they use strips of pig-skin to 
tie their waist. Whenever they fight in battle, they encage their heads with 
wicker cages, like metal-caps or helmets in appearance. 

Your humble servant's superior officer, Ts'ai Hsi, on the 27th day of the 
12th month of the 3rd year of Hsien-t'ung (Jan. 20th,863 A. D. ), got over 100 of 
(these) men with small spears an<I pointed weapons. When your servant's super¬ 
ior officer, Ts'ai Hsi, asked Liang K'o (about them), as soon as he saw that 
they had bamboo to cage their heads and pig-skin to tie their waists, he at once 
said they were Hsun-ch'uan Man, and told us all about them. The troops of the 
Chiang-hsi General took theTTeiTi of these Man and broiled it. 

Lo-hsing Manl H (Naked Man). They have their nests and holes 300 li 
west of Hsun-ch'uan city. They are called the Yeh- Man (Wild Man). When"Ko- 
1 o-feng-had pacified the Hsiln-ch'uan, he ordered the Wild Man to disperse to 
their homes in the mountains and ravines. These Man are not warlike by habit, 
but are naturally friendly and submissive. When they collect and fight, they do 
it under summons from themselves (?). 

Comment: We hold that the meaning of (these) 
two sentences is not clear. We suspect there 
are omissions and mistakes. 

Their menfolk and womenfolk are plentiful all over the mountain-wilds. And 
they have no princes or chiefs. They make their huts and houses of ko-lan.^15 

Comment: We hold that ko,H8 i n the Shuo wen chi yiin, ^^ 
is pronounced either as hsia* 18 or la. IIV It means 
to scrape off, or to beat. 

They have many women, but few men. They have no cultivated fields. They 
wear no clothes, but only take the bark of trees to conceal their bodies. Ten 
wives, maybe, or five wives will join in serving one husband. All day long 
he holds his bow, and does not descend from the ko-lan. If outsiders come to 
attack or violate, he shoots them. Hi& wives go into tlie mountains and forests, 
gather and pick up insects, fish, vegetables, shell-fish, mussels, etc. , and 
on their return they gnaw and eat them up. 
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On the 21st day of the 12th month of the 3rd year of Hsien-thing (Jan. 
I4th,863 A.D. ), they too were formed into a regiment, in tHe front line of 
the battle-array. If any of them did not advance or charge, the Man 
directing the battle-front would at once cut them down from behind. 


Wang-chu-tzu Man. They live to the west of the Lan-ts'ang-chiang. 
They were punished and pacified by Sh8ng-lo-p'i. They are warlike, 
nimble, and good at using the lance and the ch'an!22 on horseback. When 
they ride a horse, they do not use a saddle. They go barefoot. They wear 
a short jerkin barely protecting the breast and stomach-that is all. Their 
legs and knees are all bare. On their caps and helmets they stick yak- 
hair. They gallop and charge as if they were flying. Their womenfolk 
also can do the like. When Nan-chao and the great generals of the various 
cities and garrison-towns send out troops,r*the Wang-chu-tzu will act as the 
vanguard. 


On the 23rd day of the lst^nonth of the 4th year of Hsien-t'ung (Feb. 
14th,863 A.D. ), Ts'ai Hsi on the city-wall, with a mechanical crossbow 
(? ballista), shot down 200 men of the Wang-chU-tzu and over 3 0 horses. 


On the 7th day of the 2nd month (Feb. 28th,863 A.D.) the city fell. 

And your humble servants superior officer,JTs'ai Hsi. was hit by an arrow 
in the left shoulder. His principal followers (?) wereAlready dead. Your 
humble servant was hit by an arrow in the right wrist. I took off the seal, 
swam, and crossed the river. The officers and able-bodied men of Ching- 
nan, Chiang-hsi, O-yo, and Hsiang-chou, *23 numbering about 400 men or 
more, 


Comment: We hold that this sentence, in the 
original, omits the two characters - 'Ching- 
nan 1 , Also the character j£p*24 i s wrongly 
written ping. *25 Now, following the T *ung 
chien, we have changed and corrected it. 


holding mo^^ cutlasses and riding on horseback, rushed out to the water- 
edge east of the city.r* The Tu-vu-ho u (Head-Attendant?) of Ching-nan, 

Yuan Wei-t$, *27 t he Kuan-tu-t ^ou (General Manager?) T'an K'o-yen, *28 an( j 
the Chun-jD'an-kuan (Army-JudgeT of Chiang-hsi, Ch'uan M£n, *29 addressed 
the ‘ollicers and men saying: "Now, my lads, we've all reached the river, 


but there are no boats. If we enter the river, we are sure to die. But if we 
form a band of brothers, and each of us manages to kill two Man rebels, we 
too shall gain something.j* 


Thereupon they went in a body and entered the eastern perimeter of 
the city, and crowded inside the gate.r* On one side they drew up the 'Long 
cutlasses', on the other side the 'Long (? )jHorses', 131 to charge the Man 
rebels. (The Man), having gone outside the city-wall and reached the water, 
now rode their - Horses (back) to the gate, taking no precautions whatever 
against a (possible) enemy. Your humble servant saw a Buddhist monk, 

Chi* AiJ32f who told me, saying: 


♦Perhaps Chi is an old, but vulgar, miswriting of Wu. If so, the title of the 
monk might be Ksema (in Chinese "No obstacle"). 
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Comment: We hold that this clause, in the original 
copy, runs thus* "Your humble servant saw a Buddhist 
monk Yuan T£. 3 Now we have examined the T'ung 
chien k'ao i, where it quotesFan Ch'o as saying 
k, the Buddhist monk Wu Aif^We know that the char¬ 
acters te and ai resemble each other in form. And 
Chi, too, has "Been wrongly written Vuan, it seems. 

We have carefully changed and corrected them. 


"On this day, before noon, they went on to kill rebels, together with their horses: 
nearly two or three thousand rebels, and over 300 horses. The Man rebel, Yang 
S8u-chinl35 


Comment: We hold that the T'ang history writes 
*Ssu-Chien^o which is wrong. 


was inside the inner city. It was only in the first watch of the night that he knew 
(about it), and went out to the rescue. At dawn the following day, they distribu¬ 
ted horse-flesh to twelve camps of rebel hosts." 


Wang-Man-Wai-Yu. This tribe lives north-west of Yung-ch'ang. They 
carry Tong shields and hold long spears. When they advance, no one can resist 
them. Moreover they can use wooden bows and short arrows. The arrows have 
their barbs coated with poisonous herbs. If they hit a man, he dies at once in 
agony. The women-folk also go barefoot. They use blue cloth to make their 
shirts and skirts. They string together shells, python's teeth,aand real pearls, 
and sling them across their bodies in dozens of ways. Those who have husbands, 
part their hair into two vertical knots. Those who are unmarried, have only one 
hairknot on the top of the head. Their land suits the 'sand ox, '138 which is 
larger than any found elsewhere. The horns of these cattle are 4 ft. long, and 
over. Their women-folk only like milk and cream. They are fat and white, and 
fond of gadding sibout. 


Hei-ch'ih Man (Black Teeth Man), Chin-ch'ih Man (Gold Teeth Man), Yin- 
ch'ih hi an (Silve r Teeth Man). Hsiu-ckiao \ian (TattooeBa Legs Man ), ksiu-mien 
Man ^Tattooed Face Man )TEese are all miscellaneous tribes of Yung-ch*ang 
an3”Kiai-nan. 


Comment: We hold that K'ai-nan, *40 i n the 
New T'ang; history, is written Kuan-nanl^l 
(South o? tne frontier) -adifferentlcKaracter) 
from this. 

The Black Teeth Man use lacquer to lacquer their front teeth. The Gold 
Teeth Man use gold carved plates to cover their front teeth. When they have 
business and go out to interview people, they use these as an adornment. When 
they eat, they remove them. All dress a single hairknot on the top of the head. 
They use blue cloth as trousers for passing over the body. They also throw 
strips of blue cloth across (the torso). 

Comment: We hold that this passage omits 
one section on the "Silver Teeth’ Man. 
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The 'Tattooed Legs Man, above the ankle and below the shin, engrave the 
skin all round with lines and patterns,. For clothes they wear dark red cloth, 
with dark blue colours as an adornment. The Tattooed Face Man, when a 
month has passed after their birth, are pricked on the face with a needle: 
they then apply pencillings of dark blue. 

Sfoig-ch'i. 142 

Comment: We hold that ,, S£ng-ch s 'i ,, is also 
the name of a Man tribe. Below this (name), 
there must be an omitted passage. 

All are dependent on Hsi-an city. They are all controlled by Nan-chao. 

When there is fighting or war, they also summon them (to enlist). 

Ch'uan-pi Man (Bored Nose Man), Ch'ang-tsung Man (Long Chignon 
Man), Tung-jgng Man. *43 These Man are all miscellaneous wild tribes south 
oF Che-tung.j* Tne liored Nose Man tribes take a gold ring, a foot in diameter, 
and pass it through the bored nose. Below the septum ( ko ?144), it hangs 
down beyond the neck. In the case of a prince or chief, there will be silken 
cords attached to the ring: he will order someone to pull and lift it when he 
walks. As for persons below him in rank, they take a pair of flower-headed 
gold nails, and pass them through the nose from both sides, causing them to 
come out at the nostrils. 

The tribes of the Long Chignon Man, and the tribes of the Tung-feng 
Man have black long hair. In front of the forehead, they make a long dressing 
o?Eair which goes down beyond the navel. Whenever they walk, they use 
something to prop and lift it. In the case of a prince or chief, he will order 
two women to go ahead, each holding something on either side to prop up the 
headdress: whereupon he walks. Now they, too, are controlled by Nan-chao, 
and ticked off on the levy when there is fighting or war. 

Mang Man*45 tribes. They are all miscellaneous peoples of K'ai-nan. 
Mang is their name for their prince. The Man call him Mang-chao.r* 46 Going 
south from Yurie-ch'ang, one first passes T'ang-ffcng, 14V ana so reaches 
Feng-lan-jung,"48 an( j then Mang T'ien-lien, 1*9 and then Mang T'u-hao. 150 
Moreover there are the Ta T'an (Great t'an) Mang, the Ch'ang Mang, the 
Sh$ng-k'ung Mang, the Hsi^n Mang, 151 

Comment: We hold that, for Hsien, 152 the 
New T'ang history writes Cha . *53 

and the Shih Mang. 154 All are their tribes. 

They live in pile-propped houses. They have no cities with outer or 
inner walls. Some lacquer their front teeth. All wear trousers of blue cloth, 
and tangle their waists with canes and strips of bamboo.f With red&ilken 
cloth they bind their headdress, leaving the spill of it to hang behind as an 
ornament. Their womenfolk wear so-lo 'cages'155 (i.r%. smocks of silk- 
cotton passed over the head) of all Five colours. Pea-fowl nest on the trees 
(near) the people's houses. They have elephants the size of the water- 
buffalo. The native custom is to rear elephants to till the fields. Also they 
burn their dung. 
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In the 10th year of Cheng - yuan (794 A. D. )' the Nan-chao I-mou-hsiin 
attacked their clans and tribes. 

On the 21st day of the 12th month of the 3rd year of Hsien-t'ung (Jan. 14th, 
863 A. D. ), there were also these Mang Man mustered on the Su-lrTbo river- 
bank of Annam --a regiment of two or tHree thousand men. 

and 

The two clans Su^Ll Man, tne Lei Man, and the Meng Man,. *58 a n live 
scattered about to cast and west of T^ai-tSng city (ofjhiang-pu. Tb9 All are tribal 
clans of Wu Man and Pai Man (Black and White Man). Men and women use 
black silk cloth to make clothes, which are so long as to trail along the ground. 
Again to the east there are Pai Man (White Man): their men and women use white 
silk cloth to make their clothes, which do not descend below the knee. The lord 
of the M£ng Man, Chu M^ng-ch'ung, 160 

Comment: We hold that Chu 161 in the original 
copy is written ShouP^ (head). Now, following 
the T 'ang history, we have changed and cor¬ 
recting 

at the end of the K'ai-yuan period (713-741 A. D. ), had been given favours and 
presents from the Empire; but at the end of his life he, too. was in secret league 
with the Tibetans. In the 7th year of Chfeng-yuan (791 A. D.p the Chieh-tu-shih 
of Hsi-ch'uan, Wei Kao, sent the Tz'fr-ghin of Sui-chou, Su Wei, ib3 

Comment: We hold that the T'ang history 
writes Su Wei. 164 


to kill Meng Ch'ung out of hand, and then set up another DeviL-Lord to control his 
tribes. He was popularly elected as chief of the Man, 

During the Cheng-yuan period (785-804 A. D. ) Ch'uan Ch8hl65 became the 
universal Great Devil-Lord. At this time both M^ng Ch'ung and P'iao P'angl^6 
humbly served him. 

They also call them the Eastern Man, 

Feng-pa Man. ^7 

Comment: We hold that F£ng-pa is written 
Ffcng-p'al^® in the T'ang history. 

They originally came from Sui-chou. The common people live 200 li south of 
Liang-lin. 169 The Feng-pa tribe, during the Ch^ng-yiian period (755-804 A.D.gj 
(had ?) a Great Devil-Lord P'iao P'ang and A-no -- two clan-names -- and all 
the other Man tribes were induced by ( ?) the F«*ng-pa tribe to think longingly of 
China (?)." TTT) 


Comment: We hold that this sentence con¬ 
tains omissions and mistakes. 
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Ch'ung-mo Man, 171 They are 12 day-stages distant from Lin-hsi-yuan, 1 
which is witnin tHfc Annam administration. They dwell near mountain-streams 
and caves. Their-custom is to breed cattle and horses. Every year they do 
barter-trade with the Chinese. 


From the 8th year of Ta-chung (854 A. D. ) the Ching-lueh-shih, being 
oppressive and cruel, ordered his men, when they took salt to Lin-hsi-yuan 
for barter, that for 1 horse or head of cattle they must ohlyallow 1 peck of 
salt. Asa result of this, relations were blocked and severed, and no more 
cattle or horses were brought. 

T'ao-hua (Peach-Flower) people. 173 They were originally dependent 
on Lin-KsT-yiian of Annam. The great chieftain, lord of the 7 Wan and Ravines 
(Ting ), Li Yu-tu, 174 administered and controlled them. gThey also served as 
frontier-guards on the border. Every year, too, they paid lan d tax and other 
dutie s. 


From the 8th year of Ta-chung (854 A. D. ) an official report was sub¬ 
mitted by the department magistrate of F^ng-chou, 175 to Li Cho, 176 asking 
for the dismissal of the winter-garrison -- 6000 officers and able-bodied men. 

Comment: We hold that the three characters 
"to Li Cho* 1 are written "to Nuan”, 177 Now, 
relying on the text of the Man -shu as quoted in 
the Thing chien k*ao i, we Have changed and cor¬ 
rected ItT 


They did not want a restraining guard on the frontiers of Wei, Ch8n (and) 
Teng-jSiou. 178 

Comment: We hold that Wei, in the original 
copy, is written Lai. 179 Now, relying on the 
text of the Man-shu, as quoted in the T 'ung 
chien k*ao i, we have changed and corrected it. 

The brothers of this (Li) Yu-tu could not endure this. They got into corres¬ 
pondence with the Chieh-shihffiQ of Che-tung of the Man. 


Comment: We hold that "correspondence" 

181 in the original copy, was 

182 Now, relying on the 
as Quoted in the Thing 
e changed and corrected it. 

They gave their sister's daughter in marriage to Li Yu-tu's younger son, and 
got him to fill a vacancy as Ya-yal83 Q f Ch^-tung. From this time onwards 
the Seven Wan (and) Ravines prung)^ ^ were all taken over and administered 
by the Man. 

Your humble servant, on the 8th day of the 3rd month of the 3rd year 
of Hsien-t'ung (April 10th, 862 A. D. ), entered the double enclosure of the 
rebels, and took the opportunity to call on the Man Pan-kuan (Judge) of Ch&» 
tung, Yang Chung-i. 1°5 Behind his back he had at his command eight Man 
holding bows and spears. Your humble servant took the opportunity to ask 
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the rebel commander, Chu Tao-ku, *86 about their source and origin. He ex¬ 
plained that they were T *ao-hua men. Now also they are called T*ao-hua Man. 
Originally they lived on each side of the Seven Wan and Ravines (Tung) of Lin- 
hsi-yuan of Annam. The people wear sheep-skins. Some wear felt. They comb 
their hair into a knot in front. Although adhering to the Man, their hearts are 
all inclined towards T*ang civilization. 

On the 21 st day of the 3rd month of the 3rd year of Hsien-t'ung (April 23rd> 
862 A. D. ) there were barely five or six thousand of their men encamped below 
the west corner of Annam city. The Man rebel, Yang Ssu-chin, *8? deputed the 
magistrate of Fu-hsieh-hsien of L«o-fu-chou, Ma Kuang-kao, *88 to command 
them. 


Comment: We hold that Kuang-kao , in the ori¬ 
ginal copy, is written Hsien-kao. 189 Now, 
relying on the passage oT the Man-shu quoted in 
the T*ung chien k'ao i "Ssu-chin (and) Kuang-kao 

character Hsien should be Kuang. So we have 
carefully cEanged and correctea it. 
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MAN SHU Chapter V 
No, 5. The Six T°an. 


Note: T 9 an^ is the name for chou^ (division). 

Wei Ch*T-hsiu3 in his Yttn-nan~h sins?-chi^ (Diary 
of a Journey to Yunnan) has the characters shih 
t°an^ the "Ten t^n". He writes this character 
t 9 an. 


Comment: We hold that the character t'an in the 
original copy is wrongly written chienb (or lien). 

Now, following the I t*ung chih, we have changed 
and corrected it. Moreover the seven characters 
"Wei Ch*i-h8iu # 8 Yun-nan hsing chi" in the origi¬ 
nal copy is wrongly written "Ta Shu"? (gig Book). 

Now, also, we have changed and corrected it. 

Ta-ho and Yang-chTUmieh® are called Yang-t j an. 9 Tauli?®is called 
Shih-t 9 an, ** T^ng-ch®uan^ is called T 9 an-t T an,l3 Xieng-shel'* is called 
M£ng-sliir-t 9 an. Pai-yail^ is called P 9 o-lung-t*an. ^ 

Comment: We hold that the title says: "The Six 
T'an"? And in Chapter X also there is mention 
of "the Six T *an. " But here only five t*an are dis¬ 
tinguished. We suspect that after (these!, "Lung- 
K'ou one city "18 should also be included as one 
t°an; and that this is a sentence omitted by mistake 
in the course of successive copyings, 

A 8 for the seven cities of Yunnan, ChS-tung, Yung-ch'ang, Ning-pei, 
Ch$n-hsi, and K°ai-nan and Yin-shfeng, 19 they are ruled by Ta-chun-chiang^O 
(Great Generals). They are also called Chieh-tu. In the 10th year o? £hing- 
ylian (794 A. D. ) they captured T®ieh-ch°iao (Iron Bridge) city of the Tibetans. 
No they call it T 9 ieh-ch*iao-chieh-tu. 21 The other garrison-towns have all 
a separate administration. 

Comment: We hold that the 52 characters from 
"Yunnan, Che-tung" as far as "have all a separate 
administration" have no connection with the sub¬ 
ject of the Six T °an. We suspect that it is a passage 
from Chapter VI, the section on the Cities and 
Garrison-towns of Yunnan, which has w r ongly been 
slipped in here. 

Ta-ho city, Ta-li city, and Yang-chu-mieh city, were all places origi¬ 
nally inhabited by the Ho Man, In the 25th year of K°ai-yuan (737 A. D, ) 

Meng Kuei-i drove out the Ho Man, and seized and occupied Ta-ho city. 
Several months later, also, he made a sudden attack and conquered Chu-mieh. 
Sheng-lo-pH took Ta-li city, and went on to build Lung-k 9 ou (Dragon 
Mouth) city for protection and screen. Ko-lo-feng often came and went be¬ 
tween Ta-ho, Ta-li and Teng-ch 9 uan. Meng Kuei-i and his children first 
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set up Ta-ho city; but regarding it as not safe, they then changed and founded 
Yang-chu-mieh city. 


T a -ho city, to the north, is 15 U distant from Yang-chu-mieh city. Its 
lanes an3 streets are all laid with heaped stones 10 feet or more high, drawnr* 
out continuously for several li, without a break. Within the city there is a great 
stone inscription, the writing of Ko-lo-f&ng's ChUng-p'ing-kuan, Wang Man-li22 # 


Comment: We hold that the Old T*ang history 
says that Ko-lo-feng got the magistrate of Hsl- 
lu (Western Lu), Ch$ng Hui, 23 an( j greatly 
loved and valued him, and changed his name to 
Man-li (Profit of the Man), Afterwards he be¬ 
came a ChU ng-p*ing-lcuan. As for this so-called 
"Wang Man-n", we suspect that he is this person. 

He discusses the causes of the blocking and cutting-off (of Nan-chao) from the 
Imperial civilization, and the meaning of being governed by the Western 
Barbarians. 

L ung-k* 0 !! (Dragon*s Mouth) city was built by Ko-lo-f£ng. It hugs the 
bends ofSne southern foothills of the Tien-ts'ang for several_li. The gate of 
the cityrs on the brink of the Erh-shui (Water). Below is the river (ho),24 
above is the bridge, over 100 paces long. After crossing the bridge, - the road 
divides into three. Due south, is the M£ng-sh£ road. Facing west, is the 
Yung-ch*ang road. Facing east, is the road to Pai-yai city. 

Ta-li city. To the south, it is 40 ji distant from Yang-chu-mieh city. To 
the nortH, It is 25 U distant from L.ung-k*ou (Dragon's Mouth) city. The per¬ 
sons and families dwelling in (this) town are particularly numerous. Sheng-lo- 
p*i often stayed in this city; also in Yang-chu-mieh; also in Tfcng-ch'uan. Now 
also it is a place of residence for the Nan-chao on his journeys to and fro. The 
M£ng family all guard these five places as one. Over 10 li to the south-east 
there is Sh^-li-shui city. 25 Jt is on an island in the middle course of the ferh- 
ho, surrounded by water on all four sides. In the summer months (the air) is 
extremely pure and cool here. The Nan-tchao always comes here to escape 
the summer-heat. 

Yang-chu-mieh city is the main palaice (ya-men) of the Nan-c hao, It goes 
up several storeys. To left and right also there are streets (chieh), Z'b The road 
is raised over 20 feet high. As for the masonry, they use granile"for the stone 
steps. In front of the palace there is (an open space), 2 or 3 li square. North 
and south, the city-gates face each other. It is the main thorough-fare for those 
coming from and going to T'ai-ho. 27 From the (outer) gate below the palace, 
going 3 00 paces, one reaches the gate of the second enclosure. The gatehouse 
has two rows of gate-towers facing each other, each withVfive rooms. Each has 
a signboard. All are the private residences of the Ch 'ing -p'ing-kuan, the Ta- 
chiang-chun (Great Generals) and the six Ts *ao-chang28 (Chairmen o t Boards). 
After entering the second enclosure-gate, one goes over 200 paces and reaches 
the third enclosure-gate. The gate shows a line of halberds. Above it, there 
is a storeyed tower. Entering the gate, (one finds) a curtain-wall. Going 
forward over 100 paces, one reaches the Great Hall. It has stairways over 10 
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feet high, and multiple rooms designed like a spider *s web. The frame is 
hollow, without pillars. On both sides there is nothing but doors. Below 
the palace one is on the edge of a clear lake. Behind the Great Hall there is 
the Small Hall. Behind it, there is the private residence of the Nan-chao, 

The Guest House is 2 li to the south-east, outside the gate-towerl IrTTront 
of the (guest-) house tKere is a pavilion. The pavilion is on the edge of a 
square lake, 7 li in circumference. The water is several tens of feet deep, 
and holds both fish and turtles. 

Teng-ch'uan city. ^9 It is the old Teng-ch'uan. To the south, it is 15 li 
distant from Lung-k'ou (Dragon's Mouth) city. At first the Wang-fu30 tribe 
inhabited it. Afterwards the Ghao (Prince) of Lang-Ch'iung, F^ng-mieh, 31 
suddenly attacked and captured it. When Fengtmieh's grandson, To-wang, 32 
fought with Nan-Chao and was defeated, he retreated and guarded the southern 
part of Chien-ch'uan. 33 Thus he got possession of the city. 

The city rests on the foot of the mountain. To the east, it is (....) dis¬ 
tant from the Lu-shui. 34 To the north, there is mud and sand. From Ko-lo- 
f£ng and I-mou-hsiin onwards, all (the rulers of Nan-chao) have reclaimed, 
strengthened, added to and fortified it. Therefore it has become a famous 
city. To the north-east there is Shih-lang-ch'uan35 (river-valley). Again to 
the east there is Lu-no-p'in-ch'uan36 (river-valley). Again to the north 
there is O-k'un. 37 

M$ng-sh£-ch'uan^ (river-valley) was the land of the predecessors of 
Lo-shfcng.^9 Of old it was Meng-sh&-chou. It is 1 day-stage distant from 
Lung-k'ou (Dragon's Mouth) city. At the time the (other) 5 Chao were all in 
existence, M€ng-sHe had to the north of it Meng-sui-chao, 4(1 that is to say 
Yang-kua-chou. 41 They were together in the same ch'uan (river-valley). 

The climate of the locality is malarious, but (the soil) is rich and fertile, 
and suitable for grain-crops and rice-cultivation. There is also a big lake, 
several tens of li in circumference. There are lots of fish, and such things 
as ling and ch'ien, ^ the water-chestnut (Trap a) and water-lilies (Euryale 
feroxfc 

In the middle of the ch'uan (river-valley) is the water (shui). To the 
south-east it unites with the P'o-lung-ch'uan43 (stream), and flows. To the 
south there is Lung (CageJ-mp-so-ch'uan. 44 Teng-ch'uan, Ho (?), and M£ng- 
she, 45 are collectively called Ch'uan (river-valley)-t'an. 46 But so far as the 
population of the villages is concerned, and the abundance of (such) delicacies 
as vegetables, fruits, and water-chestnuts, M&ng-shfc is the richest. 

Ch'u-lien-chao47 was originally Ho-tung (East of the Ho)-chouf® The 
western mountain-wall has Shih-ho city. ^9 The Wu (Black) Man call it 
"Earth-mountain steep bank (p'o-t'o), They call it so because-this divi¬ 
sional city (chou-ch'eng)5 1 and Ta-Ro city both stand on the steep banks of 
mountains. In this chou (division) there are rows of trees on each side of 
the road, forming an interlacing stream (of foliage). Villages and boroughs 
form a continuous line of roof-beams. Canals and field embankments fill 
the view. The big clans include the Wang, the Yang, the Li and the Chao521_ 

4 clans. All are Pai (White) Man. It is said that they are persons of Chu-p'u- 
chou53 who moved hither across water. Hence the name given to the chou. 
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To the north-east one reaches Mao-lang-ch'uan^ (river-valley). Again 
to the north-east one reaches Pin-chu-t'ang. Again to the north one reaches 
Yueh-hsi-ch'uanPPriver-valley) and the old land of Mo-so-chao. 


Pai-yai city is in the P'o-lung-ch'uan^ (river-valley). During the T'ien- 
pao period (742-755 A. D. ) it was attached to Chung-ch'&ng, Yang, etc., the 
ci 1 1 e s ~ of - th e five - cho u. The city-wall is built so as to rest on the mountain. It 
stands a hundred feet high. On all four sides water had been led to flow around 
it. They only open~the two gates to north and south. In the south corner there 
is the old city.-wall, 2 li in circumference. In the north-east corner there is the 
new city. In the 7th year of Ta-li (772 A. D. ) it was newly built by Ko-lo-f£ng. 

It is 4 li in circumference. Outside the north gate of the city there is a grove59 
of bamEoo with many suckers. (The bamboo) is as big as a man's shin, and over 
100 feet high. Within the city there is a great hall built by Ko-lo-f^ng, with long 
corridors and winding passages. Behind the hall, there is a courtyard with 
orange trees, green and blue, which bend down over the northern wall. Inside 
the old city there is a lake over 300 paces square. In the middle of the lake there 
is a cottage propped on piles where, it is said, armour and weapons are stored. 
The ch'uan (river-valley) from east to west measures over 20 li, from south to 
north over 100 li. The fields assigned to officials from the ranE of Ch'ing-p'ing- 
kuan downwards, are all (here). Blood-relatives of the Nan-chao also reside 
near this city. 


Twenty U to the south of it there is Man-tzu city. ^0 Ko-lo-feng's younger 
half-brother by a concubine, Ch'£ng Chieh, formerly dwelt here with his 
mother. Due south, it is 11 day-stages distant from K'ai-nan city. 
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MAN SHU Chapter VI 


No. 6 The Cities and Garrison-towns of Yunnan 


Yunnan City, The city was measured out and founded by Ko-lo-feng£ 
during the T'ien-pao period (742-755 A. D. ). It had been the land of Hsin-chou. 
The city with its outer and inner walls, moat and district-capital, all follow 
the Chinese arrangement. In the middle of the chou, it measures over 20 li 
from south to north, and 45 li from east to wesL Crlrdling the borough and - 
beyond the mountain, although there are over 3000 households, the fields and 
cultivable lands are mostly deserted, and the rural population thin. When 
Chu-ko Liang split up Yung-ch'ang, the north-eastern (part) was set up as 
Yunnan i Commandery (chun). This, then, is its former site. 


On the west,j*separated by mountains, is Pin-t'an-t'an, ^ which is also 
called Ch'ing-tzu-ch'uan^ (river-valley). Once it was Po-chou.4 (It has) a 
big lake following the curves of the mountains, over 20 li long. The deserted 
site of Po-chou is at the south-east corner of the lake. "I'he former Qiieh-tu 
of Wei-pei (North of Wei), Tuan Tzu-ying,^ was a native of this chou .|»His 
old residence and grave are both extant. 


To the east of Yunnan, (city), at the 2nd stage is Ch’ien-she-ch'uan 
(river-valley) and the Ta-tu tribe.° At the 3rd stage one reaches Shih-ku 
(Stone Drum) post-station (i)» the old Hua-ch'uan. ' At the 4th stage one reachej 
Ch*u-i® (post-station). There are the Ta (Great)-laj*-t*an and the Hsiao 
(Small) -la.a-t*an9 -- the old Lan-choulO of the Han dynasty. 

Lung-tupg City. H It is the former Yao-chou. In the centre of the 
river-valley,j*it measures over 100 li from south to north, and over 30 li 
from east to west. The deserted city is on the Tung-yen (East Cliff) moun¬ 
tain. 12 in the centre of the river-valley there is a level cliff 5 or 6 ch'ingl^ 

(76 to 91 acres) in area. The newly built city of Lung-tung stands on it. It 
administers several tribes of miscellaneous Man, There are no Chinese at 
all. The common people of Yao-chou who fell into the hands of the Man, 
were all removed and placed under the control of distant places. 

Che-tung City. 14 it was founded by Feng-ch'ieh-il5 i n the 2nd year 
of Kuan^-tg (764 ATP. ). The city is the old K'un-ch'uanl^ (river-valley) of 
the Han dynasty, and so it was called K'un-ch'ihl 7 (K'un Lake). To the 
north-east there are wells, villages, city walls and dry moats. West of the 
city there is the Han (period) city. The local tradition says it was the former 
city of Chuang Ch'iao. Over 10 li east of the city there is Ku-ch'ang 
village, 19 the former land of the Ku-ch'ang Prince of the Han dynasty. 

In the 10th year of Cheng-yuan (794 A. D. ) Nan-chao broke up the 
Western Barbarians (Jungj, and removed the Shih, Shun, Mo-so^ff and other 
peoples, several myrxacThouseholds, to fill up this land. Also from Yung- 
ch'ang they took the Wattg-chu-tzh, Wang-wai-yU, 21 etc. , over a thousand 
households, and distributed them near the city and under its control, in 
order to keep the roads and thoroughfares peaceful. 
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Chin-ning^chou. ^ It is the former land of Tien-ho^ (river) of the Han 
dynasty! It is «0 li south of Che-tung city. Chin is a level river-valley (ch*uan), 
several hundred li"In area. The graves of the princes (wang) of the Western 
Ts'uan are strung out in lines facing each other. 


Shih-ch*eng-chhiari^ (Stone City river-valley). It is the former land of Wei- 
hsien.~Z5 Puring the C £enT t -kuan period (627-649 A. D. ) it became Lang-chou. 26 
At tHe be g innin g of K'a l-yuan {7T3 -741 A. D. ) it was changed and became Nan-ning- 


chou. 27 xhe city of the chou is the old city (built on) the site where Chu-ko Liang 
fought a battle. Within tHe city there are two stone inscriptions composed and set 
up by Chu-ko Liang. On the back, in seal character, it says: "If this inscription- 
stone falls, the Man will become slaves of the Chinese. i! In recent years the Man 
barbarians have used wood to prop them up with posts. 


Comment: We hold that the New T f ang history 
states that Chu-ko Liang*s stone inscriptions are 
in Che-tung city, which does not agree with this 
(account). It must be a mistake of the T'ang 

history. 


Your humble servant, during this present spring, has met the Ping-ma-shih 
(Gavalry Officer ?) of Annam, Kuo Yen-tsung, 28 w ho had been commissioned to go 
on embassy to Ch£-tung. He stopped there for one month. At the daily inns the 
supply of grain was diligent and generous; and the presents left behind were not 
inconsiderable. 


Comment: We hold that the above 5 sentences are 
irrelevant to the context kbove and below them. 

We suspect that they also have been wrongly 
slipped in here. 

Again there is K'uei-lu-lung-ch*uan^^ (River-valley where the walrus and 
the deer played), the former land of T hing-lao-hsien^O of the Han dynasty. 

Comment: We hold that the Ti li-chih^l (Geographical 
record) of the Old T*ang history Isays that) Lang-chou 
had (under it) a T*ung-lo-hsien. 32 We suspect that 
T'ung-lao is a mistake for T'ung-lo. 

It is over 100 li south of Lung-ho (Dragon River) (and) Yu-ch*uan33 (river-valley). 

Shih-ch'^ng (Stone city) on the south faces Hsin-feng-ch*uan34 (river-valley); 
it is the former city of Hsin-feng-hsien (district) of Nan-ning-chou of the Han 
dynasty. The abandoned city-wall and moat still exist. In size it is the same as 
(that of) Shih-ch^ng-ch^an.a 

South of the west river-valley of Sheng-ma-ch*uan35 (river-valley), there 
is Ch^u-o-ch'uan^ (river-valley). It is the T hing-chi-hsien^? (district) of Nan- 
chou (South Division) of the Han dynasty. 

3 8 

An-ning-ch^n (garrison-town). It is 1 day-stage distant from the west of 
Che -tung city. It Ts the former land of Lien-jan-hsien^district). 
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T hing-hai-chfen^O (Garrison-town communicating with the sea). Going 
west from An-ning, at the 3rd stage one reaches Lung-f£ng post-station^l (i)„ 

In front of the post-station is Lin-chang-ch'uan^^ (river-valley), which is 8 
day-stages distant from Chfc-tung city. It is the former land of Yii-yuan-hsien^ 
(district) of the Han dynasty. 

Liiang-skui-ch’uan^ (river-valley). 


Comment: We hold that the Ti-li-chih 
(Geographical record) of the Old T B ang 
history says that Li-chou45 has a Liang- 
shui-nsien (district)ftg (Our) Liang-shui^ 7 
mus t be t h e same as Liang-shui, (due 
to) an error in the transmitting of the 
s ound. 


It is the old Li-chou of the Han dynasty. Nowadays the Tibetans call it 
Liang - shni-ch ®uan. ^ 9 

South of T®une-hai city* after going 14 day-stages, one reaches Pu- 
t’ou. 50 From Pu-tgbu one proceeds by boat along the river for 35 days, 
and issues from the (region of the) Southern Man. 

The barbarians do not untie (?)51 the boats: (Or, query: "do not under¬ 
stand (theuse of) boats"?) so (people) mostly take the T fl ung-hai city road. 
(From) Ku-ynng-pu52 one enters Lin-hsi-yuan of Chen-teng-chou. 53 jf one 
takes the Feng-chou54 road, one proceeds south-west of Liang-shui-chraan55 
and reaches Lung-ho (Dragon river). Again to the south (one may join) the 
Ch®ing-mu-hsiang56 (Blue-green Wood Perfume) mountain road. Due south 
one reaches the K*un-lun kingdom(s). 

Ning-pei city. It is on the eastern boundary of Yeh-yu-hsien^ Q f the 
Han dynasty? Originally there was no walled city or moat. They took the old 
residence of I^lo-chun, Chao of the men of Lang, 61 and made it their admin¬ 
istrative centre. The eastern land has Yeh-kung-ch # uan^2 (river-valley). The 
northern land has Hui-ch'uan^ (river-valley). Again to the north there is K*ue 
ch*uan64 (river-valley). Again to the north there is Lang-p lt o-ch , uan65 (river- 
valley). Again to the north there is Sang-ch"uan66 (river-valley). Then one 
reaches Chiu-t'an-chuan^ (Nine t°an river-valley) north of T 9 ieh-ch®iao (Iron 
Bridge). Again to the north-west there is Lo-mei-ch*uan^® (river-valley). 
Again to the west is Mou-lang-kung city. °9 Again to the west one reaches 
P^ng-mi-chHen’s city. To the west there are salt-wells. West of the salt- 
wells there’is Lien-hsun cityj* All are the present places where live the Shih 
Man and Shun Man tribes. Again to the north-west one reaches Yu-lai city.?> 
Again to the nortH-west you reach Lung-shih-ch°uan^^ (river-valley). 

T c ieh-ch°iao (Iron Bridge) city. It is 3 day-stages north of Chien-ch^ian.^ 
In the centre of tE'e ch 9 uan (river-valley) the road is level and there is a post¬ 
station (i). In the lOtK year of Chfoig-yuan (794 A. D. ) the Nan-chao, Meng I- 
mou-hsun, ^6 took hxs~army and took by storm both cities, eastern and western, 
and cut down the Iron Bridge. The persons, from the Ta-lung official 77 down¬ 
wards, who threw themselves into the water and were clrownea, could be 
counted by tens of thousands. At present, in the west city, Nan-chao stations 
a garrison of troops to defend the eastern city. As far as Shen-ch c uan^® and 
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onwards, one half is become scattered territories, which are now administered 
by a Lang chia-meng (resident) in Lang-ch'uan.79 There are established (?)®0 
the Ch'ang-kun {Long Trousers), Mo-so, P'u-tzu, Ho men, Lung-tung,®* etc. -- 
over ten tribes. 


K'un-ming city.®^ It is west of the Eastern Lu,®3 16 day-stages distant 
from LunjpTPouTDragon’s Mouth). Due north, Hiere is Hui-chtt-ch s uan®4 (river - 
valley). Due south, one reaches Sung-wai city.#® Again due south one reaches 
the Lung-ch'ieh-ho®® (river). To the south-west one reaches Hsiao- (Little) p'o 
city. ®? Again to the south-west one reaches Ta-(Great) p'o city. To the 
north-west one reaches San-t'an-lan city.®9 Again to the north-west one reaches 
T'ieh-ch'iao (Iron Bridge) east city.90 Above and below the Iron Bridge is the 
Shuang-shelp of K'un-ming. As far as the Sung-wai and eastwards, alongside 
the Lu-sHui, are all lands inhabited by Mo-so tribes. 


Yung-ch'ang city .^ It is the old Ai-lao93 land. It is 6 day-stages west 
of the Tien-ts'ang mountains. To the north-west it is 60 day-stages distant 
from Kuang-tang city. 94 Kuang-tang city is conterminous with Tibet, separated(?) 
from it by the Snowy Mountains.95 (Is hou a homonym for hou "thick"?) On the 
western border is Ta-tung-ch'uan9o (Great Cave river-valley). There is also 
the city (?fort) of Chu-ko Wu-hou9? (Warlike Marquis). In the city there is a 
spirit-temple. It is the local custom for all generally to show reverence and 
awe, and make their prayers and invocations without ceasing. The Man barbar¬ 
ians riding on horseback, when from afar they view the temple, at once dis¬ 
mount from their horses and hurry past on foot. 


To the south-west it administers Che-nan city,98which in local tradition 
is said to have been an important garrison-town. Due south one passes T 'ang- 
feng-ch'uan99 (river-valley) and reaches Mang T 'ien-lien. *90 From the Lan- 
ts 'ang-chiang (river) westwards (there are) the P'u-tzu of Yiieh-t'an. *01 Their 
tribes are the same as the Wang-chii-tzu.it is their custom to value bravery 
and strength. The land also is rich in horses. Before the K'ai-yuan period 
(713-741 A.D. ) communications were stopped and cut off, and there was no inter¬ 
course with the Six Chao. Sheng-lo-p'i first abolished Che-yu city. 10® Ko-lo- 
feng and his successors gradually proceeded to soften and subdue them, to pene¬ 
trate and annex them. Nan-chao troops, numbering 30, 000 men, lived as one 
amongst them, west of Yung (-ch'ang). 


Again, there are miscellaneous tribes -ff the Chin-ch'ih (Gold Teeth), 
Ch'i-ch'ih (Lacquered Teeth), Yin-ch'ih (Silver Teeth), Hsiu-chiao (Tattooed 
Legs), Ch'uan-pi (Bored Nose), Lo-hsing (Naked Born), Mo-so, Wang-wai- 
yft f “04 and others -- all requiring 3 or 4 interpreters before they can mutually 
converse with (the people of) Ho-t'an. 105 


Yin-sheng (Born of Silver) city. 1®® It is to the south of P'u-t'an,?®? 10 
day-stage8 distant from Lung-wei (Dragon’s Tail) city. To the south-east there 
is T 'ung-teng-ch'uanl08 (river-valley). Again due south it communicates with 
Ho-p'u-ch'uanP^9 (river-valley). Again due south it communicates with Ch'iang- 
lang-ch'uan* ^(river-valley). But this borders the sea and is a land without 
inhabitants. To the east one reaches Sunff-chiang-ch'uanl 1 * (river-valley). To 
the south one reaches Chiung-e-ch'uanll^ (river-valley). Again to the south one 
reaches Lin-chi-chj%anll® (river-valley). Again to the south-east one reaches 
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Ta-yin-kftngl 14 (Great Silver-Mine). Again to the south there are the P*o-lo- 
m&n (Brahmans), Po-s su (Persia ?), Sh^-p'o (Java), P 8 o-ni (Borneo), K°un- 
lun, ^5 and various peoples. In the places for outside intercourse and trade, 
there is an abundance of all sorts of precious things. Yellow gold and musk 
are regarded as the most precious commodities. 

The P'u-tzu, Ch 8 ang-tsung (Long Chignon), H6 etc. several tens of 
tribal Man. 

Again, K*ai-nan cityl*! 7 is 11 day-stages south of Lung-wei (Dragonft 
Tail) city. It administers the Tu-tu °s city of Liu-chui-ho. 1*® 

Again, Wei-yuan city, Fe:ng-i city, and IJ-jun city. Within these 
there are salt-wells, over one hundred placeThe Mang-nai, Tao-ping, 
Hei-ch*ihl' 2 ® (Blac k Teeth), etc. -- ten sorts of tribes -- are all dependent. 

The land-route is 10 day-stages distant from Yung-ch*ang. The water- 
route descending to Mi-ch°£n kingdom^! i 8 30 day-stages. To the south one 
reaches the southern sea. It is 3 day-stages distant from K°un-lun king¬ 
dom^). In between also it administers Mu-chia-lo, Yu-ni, Li-ch°iang-tzu,l 22 
and other clans--five tribes. 

Yueh-li city. I 23 It is north of Yung-ch*ang. It controls Ch 8 ang-p 8 ang 
and T^ng-wan. 1 2 4 Ch^ang-p^ng city has lofty mountains on three sides of it. 
It is on the brink of the Lu-tou-chiangl25 (river). South of T '^ng-wan city 
one reaches Mo-so-lo city. 126 To the south-westShere is Lo-chun-hsttn 
city, I 27 Again to the west one reaches Li city. I 2 ® One crosses a river (shui) 
and is in Lang-yang-ch 8 uanl 2 9 (river-valley). Due south one crosses a moun¬ 
tain and reaches Ya-hsi city. 130 Again to the south one reaches Shou-wai- 
ch'uanl?(river-valley). Again to the west one reaches Mang tribes. Again to 
the west one reaches salt-wells. Again to the west one reaches the Pa-ao- 
ho 132 (river). 

Li-shui city, and the T a-ch^ ian (big river-valley) city of the Hsun- 
ch’uan, 133 are to the east ol tEe river (shui). From the north hamlet of Shang- 
lang (the Upper Lang) plain!34 (one reacKes) Mei-lo-chul35 salt-wells. Then 
one reaches An-hsi city, l 3 ^ Due north one reaches Hsiao P'o-lo-xriSn (Little 
Brahman) kingdom. 137 To the east there is Pao-ghan (Jewel Mountain) city. 13 ; 
Again to the west, after crossing the Li-shui, one reaches Chin-.pao (Gold and 
Jewels) city, l 3 ^ South-west of Mei-lo-chu there is Chin-shgng (Born of Gold) 
city. 14® From Mou-lang city 141 north of Chin-pao city, one crosses the Li- 
shui and reaches Chin-pao city. From Chin-pao city, to the west, one 
reaches Tao-chi-c hghan l ^ 2 (river-valley). To the north-east one reaches 
M&n-po city, 143 To the north-west one reaches Kuang-tang city, 144 which is 
conterminous with Tibet. To the north it faces the Snowy Mountains (Hsueh- 
shan). The tribes which it administers are the same as those of Chen-hsi 
(Guard of the West) city. 145 

South of Ch§n-hsi city one reaches Ts 8 ang-wang city, 146 which is on the 
bank of the Li-shui. To the north-east one reaches Mi-ch°engl47 (city). To 
the north-west one reaches the Li-shui Ferry. Southwards from the Li-shui 
Ferry, one reaches the Ch 8 i-hsien mountain. 148 West of the mountains there 
is Shen-lung-hol49 (river) stockade. From Ch*i-hsien westwards there are 
Lo-hsing (Naked) Man. 150 it controls the Tu-tu city of Mo-ling, 151 which is 
on the mountains. 
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From Hsun-ch'uan, Ch'i-hsienl^Z and onwards, the whole area has the 
malaria poison. The land is as flat as a whet stone. In winter grasses and trees 
do not wither. The sun sets at the level of the grasses. The various officials of 
the cities and garrison-towns dread malaria and sores. Some desert (their . 
posts) and stop in other places, and do not personally attend to their (official) 
business. Nan-chao has specially built a city on the Mo-ling mountains, and 
stations its most trusted servants there, to control the affairs of the five 
Regions (tao) -- Hsun-ch'uan, Ch'ang-p'ang, *53 Mo-ling, Chin-mi city, 154 
etc. , it is said. It controls the Chin-ch'ih (Gold Teeth), Ch'i-ch'ih (Lacquered 
Teeth), Hsiu-chiao (Tattooed Legs), Hsiu-mienl55 (Tattooed Face), Tiao-t 0 il56 
(Engraved Forehead), S$ng-ch'i, 157 etc. -- over ten tribes altogether. 
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MAN SHU Chapter VII 

b: 


No. 7. Productsj^ithin ths Administered Area of Yunnan. 

From Chu-ching-chou* southwards and Tien-ch'ih^ (Lake) we.twards,^ 
the local custom is only to cultivate irrigated fields. They sow hemff, beans) 
glutinous and panicled millet, not going beyond the vacant ground near their 
houses. The irrigated fields have one ripening each year,j* From the 8th montl 
they reap the rice. Then between the 11th month and the ftth month it is the 
right time to sow barley in the ricefields. In the 3rd or 4th month it ripens. 
After harvesting the barley, they once more sow non-glutinous rice. As for 
wheat, they sow it on hillocks or dry land. By the last decade of the 12th montl 
it has already sprouted shoots. If in the 3rd month both wheat and barley are 
cut and harvested at the s a me time, the wheat-flour will be soft e Anushy and 
lacking in taste.:* Barley is mostly used for making flour ( ? ch*iao3). They 
have no other use for it (except?) for fermenting liquor. If they use rice to 
make the b a rm, the taste of the liqu°r is sour and spoilt. Whenever they 
plough the fields they use a 3 foot plough. The framed (?) is over a c han, 
long. The two bullocks are 7 or 8 feet apart, _ 

front leading the bullocks. One cultivator keeps holcToi: the pole of the plough. 
One cultivator grasps the plough-handle. 


The Man system of controlling hill-cultivation is fine and good. Every¬ 
where it is controlled and supervised, watched, hastened and pressed forward 
by Man officials sent by the Man generals of the cities and garrison-towns. If 
the supervising Man asks for liquor or food, a judicial enauijiy is held into the 
case, and he is beaten to death with the bamboo. The limgSsgbf land worked by 
a single cultivator may extend perhaps to 30 li. For watering the fields, they 
all use spring water; so drought does them no harm. When the harvest is over, 
the official Man gives the advance of grain or rice, according to the number of 
mouths in the cultivator's family. The rest all goes in taxes to the government 


In the land of the Man there are no mulberry trees. They all rear the 
che (tree, Cudrania triloba) silkworms, ^ which cover the trees and the vil¬ 
lages and the country people*s houses. The maximum number of copses of 
ch£ trees may (cover) several chUng (15. 13 acres),i» The trunk of the tree 
rises to a height of several dozen feet. At the beginningtjbf the 3rd month the 
silkworms are already hatched. In the middle of the 3ramonth the cocoons 
appear. The method of drawing out the silk is slightly different from that of 
the Middle Country (China). The finest goes to the making of spun silk (and) 
damask. They also weave it into brocade and taffeta.:* The spun silk is dyed 
red and purple, and then used to make upper garments. The patterns of the 
brocades are remarkably close and fine, and wonderfully&ay in colour. The 
Man and their families are none of them allowed to make clothes•; of this. 
THeTr taffetas are extremely coarse. Originally fine (yfian hsi° ) and dyed-- 

the two characters 


Comment: r We hold^hat 

yuan - hs i are obscure. 
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They are cut out into quilts and coverlets. All the common men and women, are 
allowed to wear them. There is also embroidered quilting. The ceremonial 
robes of the Man king and the Ch < ing-p'ing-kuan are all worn with brocade and 
embroidery. On top of all they add the po-Io? skin. 

Comment: The southern Man call the tiger 

(lit, "great insect"**) po-fo-mi. 9 

Naturally, they were ignorant how to weave damask and silk gauze. But in the 
3rd year of Ta-ho (829 A. D. ), when the Man rebels plundered Hsi-ch'uan, they 
took prisoner skilled artisans and female workers, not a few. So now they all 
know how to weave damask and silk gauze. 

From Yin-sh^ng city, Che-nan city, Hsiin-ch'uan, Ch'i-hsien, and west¬ 
wards, none of the Man tribes rear silkworms. They only gather the seeds of 
the p'o-16 tree^O and break the husk: within, it is white as willow catkins. They 
twist an3~weave it into square lengths, which they cutup into "cage-heads" 
(lung-t'ou^^). Men and women all wear them. P'iao kingdom, Mi-ch'en, and No- 
hsi-no^ \ ?), all wear pieces of gauze-silk. 

They have very many places which produce salt but for cooking and boiling 
it, there are few. In An-ning city there are everywhere rock-salt wells, 80 
feet deep. Outside the city also there are 4 wells. They urge the common 
people to boil it for themselves. 

In the 8th year of T 'ien-pao (749 A. D. ) Yuan-tsung^ommissioned the spec¬ 
ially promoted Ho Li-kuangl^ to take general command of an army (infantry and 
cavalry) of the Ten Provinces ( tao ), and advance from Annam and punish the Man 
kingdom. By the 10th year (751 A. D. ) he had already recovered An-ning city, 
including the bronze pillars of Ma Yuan, which originally fixed the line of the 
frontier at An-ning. ■ 48 day-stages distant from Chiao-chih is An-ning comman¬ 
der y (chiin). Ho Li-kuang was in origin a man of Kuei-chou, under the adminis- 
tration olVung. 15 Formerly he had been Chieh-tu of the 3 chou of Chiao (-choui 
Jung (-chou), and Kuang fchou). 16 j n the 15th year of T'ien-pao (756 A.D. ), just 
when he was about to take Ta-ho city, the residence of the Man king. An L.u- 
shan made his rebellion. He (i. e. Ho L.i-kuang) received the Imperial command 
to lead his troops and proceed to Hsi-ch'uan, thus stopping his recovery (of the 
city). 


Comment: We hold that this section is concerned 
to detail serially the places where there are*«&lt- 
wells. The 114 characters from "In the 8th year 
of T'ien-pao" onwards are not in context. We sus¬ 
pect that it is a passage from a different place, 
mistakenly and wrongly inserted here because of 
(the mention of) "An-ning city. " 

The various Ts'uan and Man of Sheng-ma, T'ung-hai, etc.5 all eat the 
salt of the An-ning wells. But tEere remains (to mention) the L.ang wells within 
Lan-t'an city:^ the salt is pure-and while, and the taste delicious. It is eaten 
only by the single family of the Nan-chao. When they have taken enough, after 
that, without more ado, the oven is removed, and the well sealed up. 
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South of thfe Lu there is delicious well-salt,, which supplies the needs 
of Ho-t'an, Pai-yali, Yunnan s etc. 

K“un-ming city has a big salt-lake. When it fell into the hands of 
the Tibetans, the Tibetans did not understand the method of boiling (saltL 
They took the water of the salty lake and poured it over firewood. They** 
then burnt the firewood; and when it became charcoal, they took off the salt 
which was on the Charcoal. In the spring of the 10th year of Cheng-yuanj * 
(794 A.D, ) Nan-chao took K'un-ming city. Now the salt lake Is dependent; 
bn the Man^jfficial of Nan-chao; and they boil (the salt) after the Chinese 

various Fan*8 tribes of Eastern Man and Mo-so Man, all 

eat it. 


In the water of the Lung-ch'ieh-ho^ (river) there are two salt- 
wells. South-east of Lien-hsiin^O there is P'ang-mi-ch'ien well and Sha- 
chui well.j*! To the north-west there is Jo-yeh well and Hui-ni wellj*2 
Chien-ch 8 uan has Hsi-no-teng well.23 

L«i-shui city has Lo-chii well.24 The various mountains of Ch|&.ng- 
p’angall have salt-wells. The various Man of this locality eat it free, 
without toll or duty. The Man method is to boil the salt; and there is a uni¬ 
versal rule that they must make it into lumps, each lump of salt (to weigh) 
about 1 tael or 2 taels. Whenever business is transacted, they reckon by 
the lump (of salt). 

Tea corned from the various mountains on the frontiers of Yin-sh^ng 
city. (The people) scatter and collect it. There is no system in the picking 
and preparing of it. The Man of Meng-she mix it with pepper, ginger and 
cinnamon and then boil an(T3rink it. 

Lychee, Areca nut, Chehulic myrobalan (ho-li-lo),25 Coconut, the 
Coir palm26 (Caryota OcKlandraT, and other trees are all to be found at 
Yung-ch'ang, L.i-shui, Ch'ang-p'ang, and Chin-sban (The Gold Moun tains). 

Kan-ch'iao27 (? the loose-skinned mandarin orange. Citrus nobilis) 
is found at Ta-li city. It has a sour taste. Ning-t'an28 has ch*iao (? oranges^ 
as big as a cup overturned. 

Comment: We hold that ch*iao is probably 
a mistake for ch{j29 "orange". 

Li-shui city also produces the Po-lo-mi fruit.j* Big ones are like 
the sweet melon of Han-chgfcng.30 It goes creeping like turnips (carrots, 
radishes). In the 11th or ?2th month it is ripe. The skinrfe like the seed- 
case of the lotus. When you cut it, the colour is slightly red, like the 
sweet melon. It is fragrant and eatable. Some say it is the same as the 
Ssu-nan. 31 The Southern Man regard this fruit as precious and good. 

The Lu-tou-chiang (river), also, on both sides of the river,^has the po 
lo-mi fruit (the Jack fruit). The tree is several tens of chang (11 feet, 9 inches, 
Ki g h t and several fathoms in circumference. It produces seeds which are 
very sour to the taste. Meng-she and Yung-ch°ang also have this fruit. Big 
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(ones) are like the sweet melon; small ones like the orange-pumelo (Citrus 
decumana). If you cut and eat it, it is not sour, but there is no fragrance nor 
flavour. In local parlance some call it the Ch^ng-p'ang fruit. 32 Some call it 
the Ssu-lou. 33 They also call it the Ssu-nan fruit. 

Next it is found Realgar (hsiung-huang34) - -a product of M§ng-sh^-ch'uan 
(river-valley). 

Ch t ing-mu-h8iang35 (Blue-green wood Perfume). It is a product of Yung- 
ch*ang” Its mountains abound in chUng-mu-hsiang. The mountains are 3 day- 
stages sout h -of —Yun g -c h' an g. 

Huo-ko-no trees 3^ are a product of the mountain gullies of the Li-shui. 
Large ones are as big as the arm; small ones as big as three fingers. If you 
cut them, the colour is like the yellow nieh37 (Ptero-carpus indicus, the 
Padauk). The natives and Man of the t*an all cut it into pieces an inch long. Men 
or women who have long suffered pains in the waist or legs if they soak it in 
country liquor and take it as medicine, experience immediate relief. 

T'Ing-mi^ (? rattan cane) grow in Yung-ch*ang and Ho-t'an. Since those 
places have no bamboo-roots, they take rattans and soak them. After the lapse 
of several months, the colour becomes bright red. The natives (?) esteem 
this highly. 


Comment: We hold that the meaning of this 
section is not clear. We suspect that there 
are mistakes and omissions. 

Meng-t'an bamboo^ is a product of Ch*ang-p*ang. The sections of the bam¬ 
boo measure T leet. It is soft and delicate, and can be made into ropes. The 
pellicle can be used as hemp. 

The Wild Mulberry tree is to be found in the various mountain gullies of 
Yung-ch*ang and Pa-hsi.40 It grows on rocks. When the right time comes, they 
choose those that can be used as materials for bows. First they cut off the top 
part. After that, they split it down the centre. They bend it in two directions 
down to the ground. They wait till the nature of the wood becomes set: then 
they cut it and take it to make bows. They do nbt employ tendons or lacquer; 
but it is stronger and better than the tendon-bow. Among the Man, the bows 
called chfcn^l are these. 

Comment: We hold that the f Record of Nan- 
chao 1 in the New T'ang history write 

bows.'*4 ^ 

Raw gold is a product of the various mountains of Chin-ihan (Gold Moun¬ 
tains) "anHcETang-p'ang. The method adopted by the natives of the Chin-pao 
(Gold and Jewels) mountains north of T *eng-ch*ung, ^3 i 8 as follows: Between 
spring and winter they first dig trenches on the mountains, over a chang (11 
feet, 9 inches).deep, and several tens of paces broad. In the summer months, 
when the water comes flooding down, more and more the mud runs into the 
trenches. There, in the places where the earth has accumulated, among the 
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sand and stones p they discover and pick out (the gold). They may get flakes 
or nuggets. Big ones may weigh 1 catty (11/3 pounds), some even 2 catties. 
Small ones may be 3 taels or 5 taels. The price is several times higher than 
that of gold-dust. But the Man rules being strict and steep, 70 or 80 per cent 
must be paid to the government. The rest they are allowed to take home for 
their private use. If the duty is not paid to the government, they may hand in 
a report denouncing each other. 


Gold dust comes from the Li-shui. They hold the sand (in a container]), 
and scour and rinse it, and take (the gold}. The rule of the Sha Jjsand)- t e an " 
is that men or women who commit crimes are generally sent to wash the 
gold of the Li-shui. 

The mountains bordering on three sides the Ch'ang-p'ang-ch'uan^5 
^riverUvalley), all yield gold. The tribesmen all pay their taxes in gold. 
They have no other duties to pay, no conscription, nor forced labour. 

Silver is a product of the Yin-shan (Silver Mountains} of Hui-t^ing- 
ch’uanW Xriver-valley). 


Tin is produced in the S§-s€-shan47 (Turquoise Mountains). Private 
collection (of these minerals) is very strictly prohibited. 

Amber (hu-p 5 o)^8 is dug up in the Hu-p’o ("Amber**) mountains, 18 day- 
stage a west of the boundary of Yung-ch B ang city. It is very far distant from 
pine forests. The flakes and lumps, when large, may weigh over 20 catties., 
In the 10th year of Cheng-yuan (794 A. D.l) the Nan-chao, Meng I-mou-hsun, 
presented to the Emperor a lump so big that it weighed 26 catties. At the 
time it was regarded as exceptional. 

Horses are bred in the belt on the east side of Yueh-t'an-ch'uan^ 
(river-valley). The mountain-plateau faces west, and the feature of the land 
is that it slopes gradually downward: then abruptly rises and falls like the 
dykes of a big field. There are springs; and the soil grows delicious grasses, 
suitable for horses. When first born, (the foal) is like a lamb or a kid. 

After one year they knot sedge into a head-stall to halter and tie it. In the 
3rd year they feed it on pure rice-gruel. By the 4th and 5th year it is pretty 
big. By the 6th and 7th year it is full-grown. It now holds its tail high, 
and gets better and better at riding and galloping. Daily it can go several 
hundred li. 


The original breed was mostly piebald. Therefore they were given the 
alternative name of "Yueh-t'an piebalds. " In recent years the white ones 
are regarded as the best. \ 

T *eng-ch'ung^ and Sht*n-t'an51 also breed horses. Of the secondary 
t*an, Tien-chsh is the best. Among the Eastern Ts'uan, the Wu Man 
{Black Man), also there are horses; but these are fewer than in Yueh-t'an. 

are allowed to run wild. Neither mangers nor stables 
are set up for them. Only at Yang-chu-mieh, and as far as Ta-li and Teng- 
ch'uan, is each (place) provided with mangers and stables to feed several 
hundred horses. 
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Rhinoceros are native to Yiieh-t'an and Kao-li. 52 The natives capture 
them by trapping them in pitfalls. Whenever they kill them, the heavens pour 
rain, and there is a violent crash of thunder. The bordeifl cf Hsun-ch'uan and 
the borders of K'o-lung-ch'uan53 (river-valley) also produce rhinoceros hide. 
The Man (make it into) shields and armour, also for horses' harness gener¬ 
ally (t'ung-pei^). 


Comment: We hold that the New T'ang history 
writes t'ung-lun, 55 

For the armour and equipment of the cavalry, they mostly use rhinoceros 
hide, though they combine it also with ox-hide. From the Fu -p'ai and Lo- 
chiu56 downwards, those (officers) who have not the right to tie {tKeir waists) 
with the gold Ch , u-ch , tt57 (sc. belt), all use rhinoceros hide for the belt. 

They always lacquer them red. 

Tiger (Ta-ch'ung, Great Insect). The tiger-skin worn by the^Jan-chao 
is red and black, with stripes deep and luminous, and so much-admire3, it is 
said. The tigers that live in the high mountains and remotest gullies, are the 
finest. If they live in the river-valley, theirstripes are shallow, and (their 
skins) not fit for use. 

Musk-deer perfugie (She-hsiang). 58 it i s a product of Yung-ch'ang and 
the various mountains o? Nan-chao. The natives all use it as a means of 
exchange. 

Sand ox (Sha-niu). 59 Yunnan, and the former land of the Western Ts 'uan, 
are the only two places which breed the sand ox. In either case it is because 
the land is very malarious, and the grasses deep and lush. So the cattle all the 
more breed plenty of calves. During the T'ien-pao period (742-755 A. D. ) a 
single family would commonly possess several tea si of heads. From T'ung- 
hai southwards there are many wild water-buffaloes, sometimes forming herds 
of one or two thousand. Mi-no-chiang60 (river) and Pa-hsi breed the Yak. 
K'ai-nan and Pa-nan^ are (also their) breeding places. They are bigger than 
the water-buffalo. A single family will rear several heads. They are used to 
plough the fields instead of cattle. 

Deer (lu). 62 The various mountains of (Ch'ang)-p'ang, Hsi Erh, and 
Sha-(t*an), alFhave deer. Hsi-lung Mountain^ north-east of Lung-wei (Dragon- 
Tail) city, is the place where the Nan-chao breeds deer. When he wants them, 
he takes them. In Lan-t'an there are tKe E)ragon-foot ( lung -tjju641) deer of 
Chih-ho-ch'uan°5 (river-valley) and Lu-ch'uan (Deer Valley). The Dragon- 
foot deer, in broad daylight, go grazing the grass in herds of thirty or fifty. 

Bastard carp (chi-yu, 66 Carassius Pekinensis). Those of M£ng-sh$ lake 
(ch'ih) may weigh 5 catties. In tRe Hsi-?rS-Ro, and at the south (end) of K'un- 
chlih (lake), where it joins Tien-ch'ih (lake), in the winter months there are 
fish, wild geese, ducks, plump pheasants, and grebes ( 7 , shui-cha -niao67) > 
everywhere in the wilds on the edge of the water. 
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The "Big Fowl 11 (tfeechi)68 is native to Yung-ch°ang and Yunnan 0 It may 
weigh over 10 catties. Its beak and spurs are strong and sharp* enabling it 
to seize kestrels* ospreys* kites* magpies* wild duck* pigeons* mynahs* etc. 


Elephants. K®ai-nan and Pa-nan have plenty of them. Sometimes they 
are captured; and families often rear them to plough the fields instead (of oxen]). 

Pigs* sheep* goats* cats* dogs* mules*] donkeys* leopards* hares* 
geese and ducks* are to be found everywhere in the mountains and tfie people 8 s 
houses. Only in the way of eating them do the C h i nese and t h e natives slightly 
differ. The Man cannot wait till they are properly cooked* but always eat 
them half rawT" 


Takin (?) (ta-yang* ^9 "great sheep"). They come mostly from (the re¬ 
gion wTereT the Western Ch ff iang and aru'^ T O ieh-ch°iao (Iron Bridge) join on t6 the 
Tibetan border. Three thousand or two thousand head may come up for barter- 
sale. 


To-ch°iao.l^^ In shape it is like a cutlass for) halberd with a damaged 
blade. Year after year it is buried on high ground. There are also holes 

8 . 


Chu-ko 
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(red arrow-shaft). It is a product of the Li-shui. They pack 
it with gold* and stop up the holes with iron.l Wherever the bamboo (tang* '^?) 
points* there is nothing which it cannot penetrate. They are particularly 
treasured by the Nan-Chao. There are six wtich he calls by name* namely: 

(i) lu-p c o-mo-chHu* ^3 (jj j) k 9 uei-yun-fu* 7 ^ (iii) to-chieh* '5 (iv) to-mo-na* 7 & 

(v) t^ung-to. f ( 


Comment: We hold that there are only five 
names* and suspect that one of them is 
missing. 


In former time8* the Chao of Yueh-hsi* Yu-ts$ng* 7 8 had the heaven- 
descended to-chgao. Afterwards* when his tribe was defeated and destroyed 
Sheng-lo-p fl I got it. At present* when the Nan-Chao Man king sends out an 
army* it is these (weapons) which he grasps* both of them* in his hands. 


In the 10th year of Che*ng-yKan (794 A. D.l) he commissioned the Ch°ing- 
p°ing-kuan Yin Fu-chiu 7 ^ to enter the Court and present one of these to the 
Emperor. 

Yu-tao^Q (the ^u cutlass). This ranks next to the to-ch q iao. The method 
of m a Icing It is to use poisonous herbs* insects* fish* etc. Again* they dip it 
in the blood of a white horse. After the lapse of more than ten years* they can 
use it. If it hits a man's flesh* he dies at once. They ordinarily keep the 
method (of making it) a secret; but if you ask for a rough description, you find 
out the,means. 

Nan-chao swords^l (chien). Official envoys wear swords. No matter 
whether they are noble or mean* the sword is never parted from their person. 
The method of making - the sword is to forge the raw iron and take the molten 
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liquid. They do this several times, and so smelt and refine it. When the sword 
is finished, they use rhinoceros (hide?) to dress the head (hilt), and decorate it 
with gold and jade-stone. The men of Lang can cast swords, which are the finest 
and sharpest. Of the other tribes none can compare with them. They are called 
Lang swords. The sword which the Nanwchao wears at his waist, has been handed 
down already for six or seven generations. 

Spears (ch'iang) and arrows (chien). These are mostly made of mottled 
bamboo, which grows in the mountain-gullies south of M&ng-sh@ and Pai-yai 
chao. The heart (of the bamboo) is solid, round, tight, pliant and fine. Though 
Rent with one's utmost strength, it will not break. The bamboos grown in other 
places cannot reach this standard. 
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Notes to Chapter VII 
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MAN SHU Chapter VIII 


No. 8 Local Customs of the Man Barbarians. 

The males among the Man all wear felt. In other respects their dress is 
roughly similar to Chinese, ^nly their head-bag is peculiar and strange. The 
Nan-chao uses red silk damask. The rest down the (social) fecale* all use 
Elaclc damask or taffeta. The method is to take a length of material* gather it 
round the edges* and sew it into the form of a horn. They cut wood such as 
ch°u* (Ailanthus glandulosa) or p°u-t°ou^ (rush-heads)* to solidify the horn. 

THey gather their Hair into a single hair-knot at the back of the brainpan. Then 
they take the head-bag and wholly wrap the hair-knot inside it, and tie it up. 
(Officers) from the Yu-i down to the Chu-tung (? the various tung)3 all have 
their own special distinguishing categories f? rooms). 

Comment: We hold that this sentence probably 
has mistakes and omissions. 

Only after that, can they get the head-bag. If they are youngsters ( lit , sons 
and younger brothers), ^ from the Lo-chii5 of the Four Armies downwards, 
they must tie their hair-knot on the ToreTiead. They are not allowed to wear 
the bag or the horn. On the top of the head they gather the hair into a special 
head dress (chua-chi). 6 They also wear felt and hide. 

It is the custom for all to go barefoot. Even a ChHng-p^ing-kuan or 
Ta-chun-chiang (great* general) will do so too without feeling ashamed. 

(OfficersT frorn the T a °ai-chang ? downwards are allowed to gird themselves 
with the gold ch 8 u-ctuS {Seltlff 


Comment: We hold that the original copy 
omits the character "gold". Now* relying 
on the New T 8 ang history, we have added 
and entered it. 

Sometimes there are persons of other ranks who* for good service in battle 
or by royal award and commendation* are allowed (thus) to gird themselves. 
They are not bound by the usual procedure. 

They prize the two colours, dark red and purple. If after getting leave 
to wear purple, they earn great merits, they get leave to wear brocade. 

Again, those who earn quite outstandingly high merits, get leave to wear the 
complete po-lo skin. Those next to them in merit* get leave to wear it on their 
breast in iront and on the back behind* but omitting the sleeves. Again those 
next to them in merit* get leave to wear it on their breast in front* but 
omitting the back. They call it the "Great Insect" (i. e. tiger) skin. They 
also call it the po-lo skin. The waist-belt they call ch®(i-chu. 

None of the women use powder or blacken their eyebrows. Those of 
noble family use damask silk or brocade to make their skirts and jackets. 

Over these furthermore, they wear a square strip of brocade as an orna¬ 
ment for the two thighs. They plait their hair and make a headdress.From 
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the top of the headdress down to the ears they string real pearls, gold, cowries, 
turquoise and amber. The servant-girls of noble families also have skirts and 
shirts. They ordinarily wear felt, and may even use silken fabrics to encase 
their headdress. They also call them 'head-bags. * 

The Nan-chao has several hundred wives and concubines. They are gen¬ 
erally known as chao-tso, 9 "the Chao's assistants." The Ch'ing-p'ing-kuan and 
Ta-chun-chiang (great generals) have several tens of wives ana concubines. The 
regular custorn is for virgins anchwidows to come in and go out without restric- 
tion. The young lads and bachelors, in the evenings and nights, roam about the 
lanes and alleys, blowing on mouth-organs of bottle-gourd (hu-lu). Some 
blow on leaves of trees. Sounds and rhymes all convey word ol affection, and 
serve to address and call each other. 

On the evening of a marriage all her secret lovers come and say good bye 
to her. If after marriage she commits adultery, the man may be killed without 
charge of murder. The wife also dies. Sometimes there are powerful families 
or rich houses who are punished by fine of property, and so redeem their lives; 
in which case (the offender) is banished to the malarious land of the Li-shui, 
where he is abandoned for ever. There is a law which forbids re-union. 

Every year, on the 1st day of the 11th month, a great festival is held to 
entertain guests. They make liquor and sweet wine, and kill cattle and sheep. 
Relatives and clansmen and neighbouring villagers take it in turns to feast each 
other and enjoy themselves. During the 3rd month they make merry and toast 
each other. But they must, when in pursuit of pleasure, always set up outside 
the door (branches of) peachwood and (a broom of) rushes, as if it were the mor¬ 
ning of the (new) year. But at the change of the year they fix the yin* * month (as 
the first of the year). Their other festival days are roughly the same as the 
Chinese. Only they do not know about the Han-shihl^ fcold food', 1 day before 
Ch'ing-ming), and the Ch'ing-ming^ ("clear ljrigKt" day, about April 5th, when 
the Chinese annually worship at tombs of their ancestors). 

Whenever they drink liquor and wish to terminate (the feast), they get up, 
and go to the (person) sitting on the mat in front of them, and offer him a gob¬ 
let (of liquor), and each urges the other (to drink). A person who by nature is 
unable to drink, when he reaches the point of getting up and going to (the person 
sitting on) the mat in front of him, is seized by the wrist and marked on the fore¬ 
head, and some will push him back, and some will pull him forward. Asa sign 
of affection and politeness they regard this as important. 

They take a goose, uncooked, > and treat it as if they were making minced 
meat ( kuei )^ : the method is to cut it into pieces an inch square. They combine 
it with raw cucumber and pepper, and then eat it. They call it e-ch'ueh^ 
(goose-loss). Local custom regards this as the greatest delicacy. 

When the Nan-chao and his family eat, they eat off gold and silver. The 
other officials an3 generals use bamboo rice-baskets. Persons of noble family 
eat their rice with-chopsticks, not spoons. The common people roll it round 
in the hand, and eat. 

One (Man) foot equals 1 foot 3 inches Chinese. 1, 600 (Man) feet make 1 li. 
On the scales T Chinese candareen ( fen ) is reckoned one third ( ?). A piece 
of silk is called mi. 1? (It measures) 4 feet 5 inches Chinese. A field (t'ienlQ) 
is called shuangT^ (The area) is 5 Chinese mou. One acre is 6. 6 mou. 
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The natives of the country do not use coin 0 Whenever they trade in silken 
stuffs* or felt* or hair-rugs (chi* 20 ? fishing nets]!* or gold* silver* turquoise* 
or cattle* sheep* etc. * they reckon the price as so many mi of silken stuffs,, 
'•Such and such a thing*'* they say* "is worth so many mi foTsilk). " 

Wherever the people°s families dwell* the houses all rest on mountains 
in all four directions. From the small roof-beams above* .down to the sides 
of the house under the eaves below* all are similar to the Chinese. Only they 
do not orientate them properly* east and west and south and north. They set 
up their granaries and sheds separately. They have balustrade-walls* and 
"legs 0 several dozens of feet high. They say it averts the field-rats. The 
upper storey is shaped like the cover of a cart. 

The Western Ts fl uan and Pai (Whited Man* within three days after death* 
are placed in a coffin and buried. In accordance with Chinese rule* they 
make the grave. Pretty rich families will plant a wide area with fir-trees 
and pines. M§ng-sh£ and the various Wu (Black] Man do not practice grave- 
burial. Whenever a person dies* three days afteiTthe death they burn the 
corpse. The remaining ashes they cover with earthrand soil* reserving only 
the two ears. If (the dead person] belongs to the family of the Nan-chao* they 
store them in a golden vase* adding a layer of silver as a b°x to contain it. 

They store this deep in a separate room. At the four seasons they bring it 
out and sacrifice to it. Other families will sometimes place the ears for 
storage in a copper vase or an iron vase. 

In pronunciation the Pai (White] Man are the most correct. The 
M$ng-sh& Man are the next best. The various other tribes are not their 
match. But tKe names they give to things may not bejhe same as the Chinese* 
and the four tones may be wrong. 

When they have important matters in hand* they generally do not dis¬ 
cuss them face to face* but must send a messenger to and fro* to communi¬ 
cate the meaning of their words. In this way they reach a settlement. They 
call this the "walking answer. "21 

Pronounced ts °ai -fr shao* i. e. ts s ao. 22 
Tiger (ta-chung* great insect] they call po-lo-mi. 

It is also named ts °ao-lo. 

Rhinoceros they call i.24 

Read as hsien. ^ 

Belt they call ch 8 u-chu. 26 
Cooked rice they ca ll yu. 27 
Salt they call pin. 

Deer they ca 11 sliih. 29 
Cattle they call shfr , 

River-vallev they call t°an. 31 
Ravine they*all lang. 32 
Mountain they call ho. 33 
Top (peak] they call~t8 8 ung-lu. 34 
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To dance they call ch'ieh. 35 

Rich is p*ang-chia.~^ 

High is ko. * 

Deep is no. 38 
Superior - is chii. 

The Eastern Ts'uan call — 

City - lung. 4 ® 

Bamboo - chien. 41 
Salt - chu.^Z 
Earth (land) - jou ? 4 3 
To request - shu. 44 
Sour - chih. 4 ^ 

Their language, compared with that of the Pai (White) Man, is quite different. 

Whenever they send out an army on active service, every Man carries with 
him, for himself, 1 peck 5 pints (i.ff. 11/2 pecks) of rice as rations; and each 
man carries dried fish. Apart from this, there is no supply of rations to the 
army. The Man army is anxious lest the rations should be easily exhausted: so 
their hearts are eager to fight. After crossing their frontier, they are allowed 
to go robbing and plundering. They take by force, from the common people of 
the division (chou), 4 & mountain-stream (chg) 4 ? or source (yuan), 4 8 their grain, 
rice, cattle, sKeep, etc. , and use them wlien the army halts. If they are 
wounded in the front by cutlass or arrow, they are allowed treatment and rest. 
But if unfortunately they are wounded in the back by cutlass or arrow, or pre¬ 
cipitately flee, they cut them down from behind. 



Comment: We hold that this passage should be in 
chapter IX, in the section on the Southern Man. We 
suspect that in the process of repeated copying, it 
has been wrongly entered here. 
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Notes to Chapter VIII 
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MAN SHU Chapter IX. 

No. 9 Regulations and Disciplines of the Southern Man. 

The custom of the South is that (the people) must cultivate the fields and do 
vegetable-gardening. If war and fighting break out, there is no difference between 
civil and military. There are no 8 mixed-colour 8 services. Whenever there is a 
levy, they only send down letters to the men and places managing the villages and 
towns, and fix a date, month and day, when (the troops) are to start (from their 
homes) and arrive (at the rendez-vous). That is all. As for the troops* weapons, 
each man finds and carries his own. There is no government-supply. 

For a hundred households or more there is a Tsung-t8ol(general-assistant). 
For a thousand men or more there is one Li-jen-ku'an? (official managing men).— 

Up tb ten thousand households are governecIbyaTu-tu^(Governor). Thus the govern¬ 
ment is graded, step by step. The top officials are given 4Q shuang, 4 . 2 Chinese 
ch*ing5 ( . 30. 26 acres). The upper class family (shang-hufrjKas 30 s huang - 1 
Chinese ch’ing + 50 mou. The middle class family ~(chung-hu Q, and lower classa 
family~( hsia-hu 8) each are graded accordingly, in descending order. 

Whenever a family has strong adult males, they are all assigned to the 
cavalry. Each man according to the distance (from headquarters) of his town or 
place of residence, is allotted to (one or other of) the Four Armies. By means of 
colours of flags and banners, they distinguish their East, South, West, and North 
(armies). For each direction there is set up one military officer. Sometimes he 
commands a thousand men, sometimes five hundred men. For the Four Armies, 
again, there is set up one General (Chun-chiang), in supreme command. If there 
are rebels or bandits who invade the Border 8,a blame falls on the military officer 
in charge of the direction from which they invade. 

Lo-chU-tzfl. 9 These are all recruited after tests from among the local vil¬ 
lage troops. Therefore they are called the chu-tzu (the flower) of the Four Armies. 
They wear on the head bright (kuanglQ) helmets. 

Comment: We hold that the "Record of Nan-chao 11 
in the New T*ang history says "They wear on the 
head red leather ( chu-tft *) helmets." The char¬ 
acter kuang "bright, 11 we suspect, is a mistake 
for the character chu "red". 


They wear on the back rhinoceros-hide. They have bronze greaves. They go 
barefoot through dangerous places as if they were flying. Every hundred men 
have one 1/3 -chu assistant to control them. 

Fu-P'ajl^ (shield-bearers). These too are selected and admitted from 
withinThe ranks of the Lo-chii. There is no (fixed) cadre-number. When the 
Nan-chao, and the Ta-chUn-chiang (great generals) of the garrison-towns, rise 
up or sit down, the persons who invariably accompany, guard and protect them, 
are all Fu-pta-i. 
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Yu-i. 13 Here, too, there is no (fixed) cadre-number. All the young 
relations {lit, sons and younger brothers) of the Ch'ing-p'ing-kuan etc, fill 
these posts. The ordinary Man are not admitted They are always present 
to left and right of the Yunnani Wang (king). The Yu-i Chiefs keep them in 
constant attendance in front of the Curtain. 


Yu-i-changl4 (Yu-i Chiefs). There are eight of these. They are like 
the Chih-ya-kuanl^ ("the "officials who prop up the government”) of the 
ChieE-tu olCluna (fang-nei). 16 From the Ch^ing-p^ng-kuan downwards, 

none who enter and have an audience with the Nan-cnao7 are allowed to wear 
sworcts~at the waist. Only the Yu-i Chiefs are allowed to wear swords, and 
go in and out of the outer part oJ the bed chamber. Although they are not in 
charge of public affairs, they a re hi s most trusted and intimate (followers). 


Ts'ab-chang 1 7 (Board-Chiefs). The six Board-Chiefs are in charge 
of public affairs, external and civil (ssu). There are six Boards and six 
Board-Chiefs, namely the Board of War (Ping-ts *ao)19; the Board of Popula¬ 
tion and Revenue (Hu-ts*ao)^Q; the Board oTpreceptibn for foreign) Guests 
(K^-ts lao )^^J the feoard of Punishment (Hsing-ts ’ao)^; the Board of Works 
(Kung-t8 T ao)^^; and-the-Board of A ssemblies (flul-ts *ao). 24 The affairs they 
hanHie are exactly like those handled bv the six departments ( ssu )25 of the 
headquarters of a prefecture (chou-fu)26 i n China. 


Moreover there is the Board-Chief for Deciding Cases (Tuan-shih-ts^o- 
chang), 21 who pushes judicial enquiries into bandits and rebels; ancl the 
Board-Chief for Military Planning (Chun-mou-ts*ao-chang), 28 who is in 
charge of divination (yin-yang-chan-hou). There are two T ’ung-lun-chang. 29 

Comment: We hold that fung-lun is wrongly 
written ssu-p t ien3Q in the original copy. Now 
relying on the text that follows, we have 
changed and corrected it. 


Each has an assistant; and they are in general charge of (fixing) the ends of 
months, and the divisions of the night-watches (ch*ang3 *). 

Comment: We hold that this character iS‘ 
obscure. We suspect that it is a mistake. 


The various Boards (ts'ao) investigate cases of default in payments to the 
State, like the official-duties of (our) lu-shih®^ ( r ecorders). When the 
Board officials issue official dispatches ancl send them down to the various 
cities and garrison-towns, they always style themselves Chu-cht»33 (Super¬ 
intendents). When (any of) the six Board Chiefs sets up a high standard for 
initiation and shows conspicuous efficiency, he may be transferred to fill 
a vacancy as Ta-chun-chiang (great general). 


Ta-chiin-chiang (great general). There are twelve in number. They 
are of the same rank as the Ch^ng-p’ing-kuan. Every day they have audience 
with the Nan-chao and deliberate on (publicj alfairs. When they leave (the 
capital), they administer vital strategic cities or garrison-towns, and are 
called Chieh-tu. Those who make their mark for meritorious work in 
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(public) affairs, and are exceptionally hard-working, may get appointed (ch*u- 
8hou)34 as Ch’ing-p'ing-kuan. 

Comment: We hold that the original copy 
ends the sentence with "appointed" (cl^u-shou). 

The Record of Nan-chao in the New T'ang hls~ 

and next, they 
" Now, 

relying on this passage, (we realize) that below 
"appointed" there ought to be the three characters 
Ch^ing-p^ng-kuan. The reason must be that the 
original copy ran on into the next paragraph, 
causing a mistake and omission. Now we have 
added and entered it. 

Ch t ing-p , ing-kuan (Pure and Just Officials). They are six in number. 

Every day tney consult with the Nan-chao and discuss important matters con¬ 
cerning the country (lit. within tHe bor3ers). Among themselves they select 
one man to act as Ne!Tsuan-kuan35 (private secretary). Whenever there are 
documents or letters, he will pass judgment for the Nan-chao, and sign and 
settle the case. He has two assistants who work with Kim confidentially. There 
are also two Wai-suan-kuan^ (public secretaries). Either a Ch t ing-p t in^-kuan 
or a Ta-chun-chiang will be in charge of them, in addition to his other duties. 
When documents and letters concerning the public business of the six Boards are 
completed, and ready for despatch, it is always the Wai-suan-kuan (who does 
this). He issues these documents in consultation with the Board concerned, 
and despatches them; but there is no consultation as to the formal plan (drafting?). 

Moreover there are two T'ung-lun-p'an-kuan^ 7 (judges?). When the 
Nan-chao has officials to be punisHed, tHey Imme3iately make a rough note, and 
transmit it to the six Boards. In recent years, down to the present, the Nan- 
chao Man have added and increased the names of official posts--not a few of 
them. 



Whenever they test men for the cavalry, they have to pass first class in 
five tests. 

First Test, Class I -- they must shoot and hit a wooden board. 

Second Test, Class I -- they must hit the double shu-tzu. 

Comment: We hold that these two characters 
are obscure. 

Third Test, Class I -- they must ride on horseback and strike from a distance of 

forty paces (kup39 « to slap), 

Comment: We hold that this character is 
obscure. 


the 'peck' in the leaning post. 
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Fourth Test, Class I -- they must whirl a spear for a hundred revolutions 

without dropping it. 

Fifth Test, Class I -- they must be able to do sums, and be able to write. 


When they succeed in passing these tests, they get liberally rewarded. 


The infantry-man must pass first class in five tests: 

First Test, Class I -- on the top of the Tien-ts'ang mountain a flag is planted. 

They must be the first in climbing and getting to the 
foot of the flag-pole. 

Second Test, Class I -- they must leap over a pit measuring 1 chang 3 ch°ih 

across (e. 15' 3 1/3"?). 

Third Test, Class I -- they must swim up a rapidly flowing river for a dis¬ 
tance of 20 00 feet (783 1/3 yards ?). (Or to stay} 
afloat on a rapidly flowing river for 20T5TF feet. ) 

Fourth Test, Class I — r to excell in sword-play. 

Fifth Test, Class I -- they must carry on the back 1 picul and 5 pecks (15 
- pecks e. 200 pounds ?) of rice for 40 li. 

^Those who have passed* one by;dhdi' all the: above, tests,, and are ranked 
highest, fill vacancies among the Lo-chu. 


At the palaces (?) built by the Man king, and the various cities, garri¬ 
son-towns and forest-districts wherever there is open level ground, they set 
up a wooden post 80 feet high.* They cut off the top of it to make a peck ftou- 
tziip^ i,|%. bulls eye in the centre, and mark with ink 3 inch circles round 
It^ IF is called the p'o (leaning) post. The man being tested holds a bam¬ 
boo sword. From a distance of 40 steps from the p'o post he rides on horse¬ 
back towards the post: if he hits the peck, he comes out topi if he hits the 
second (i.Jfe. inner) circle, he comes out second; if he hits the first (i. e. 
outer) circle he comesgbut bottom. Whenever there is a break in agricultural 
work, the townsmen and villagers who have horses, all ride horses under the 
p*o post for test practice. 


Every year, in the 11th or 12th month, when the harvest has been 
gathered in, the Chief of the Board of War (Ping-ts'ao-chang) issues letters 
to the various cities, boroughs, villages, and ravines within the borders, 
ordering each, according to (their station in) the Four Armies, to muster 
men for the tests. Spears, swords, armour, helmets, cutlasses worn at 
the waist -- must all be tempered and sharp. If there is anything lacking, 
the defaulter will be punished. The method of muster is exactly as if they 
were encountering an enemy, and drawing up line of batAe. The Lo-chu-tztl 
are in the front. Next come, the archers, below their ahields. Next come 
30 riders of the cavalry, making a company. The order of precedence is 
regularly fixed like this. When the march is about to begin, any confusion 
or variation of the order is regarded as an act of insubordination. 

Whenever there is a war, the Nan-chao always sends a Ch'ing-p^[ng- 
kuan, or someone whom he trusts absolutely, to be in the front of the army 
and keep watch. He observes whether orders are carried out or not, and 
notes the acts of merit, great or small, from first to last. Every detail 
he records in his notes and on his return he prepares a report. The 
Nan-chao relies on this in deciding on rewards and punishments. If an army 


^Normally one could translate "80 feet high," but this cannot be right. 
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officer (Chun-chiang) is insubordinate, he will always get a beating, sometimes 
up to 50 or TOO strokes. Those whose crimes are more grave, are exiled to a 
malarious r e gi on. The various persons holding official posts areA.ll, according 
to their merits in the war, praised or censured, degraded or promoted. 

When the^Lmbassador sent by the Emperor reached Yunnan, the Nan-chao 
welcomed and received him, and escorted him a long way (on his departure^. 

For several years past, because the senior commissioners of the two 
regions of Yung and Chiao have been harsh and cruel, licentious, putting to 
death innocent men, this has resulted in the Man masses laying complaints about 
their wrongs; and so now they are continually coming to attack and raid. 


We humbly thank Your Majesty for graciously levying and despatching a 
great army, and directing it in the expectation that it will succeed in recovering 
the 34 chi-mi-chou^ Z (frontier prefectures held by "bridle and halter") 
governed by Jung-chou. ^ 


Comment: We hold that the "Geographical 
Record" (EL-li' chih) of the New TVang h is tor 
(says that) ting-nan province (tao) has 
chi-mi-chou: 7 chou administered by Kuei; 

26 chou administered by Yung; and 41 chou 
administered by Annam; while none were 
under the administration of Jung. (The state¬ 
ment) is rather at variance with our text. 


I humbly request you to depute the great chieftain (shou-ling) of Annam44 
to act as Tz'u-shih of Wu-ting-chou^S (?). 

Comment: We hold that the 'Geographical 
Record" of the New T*ang history gives Wu- 
tlng-cliou as one oi the cni-ml-chou^^ de- 
pendent on the headquarters of theGovernor- 
general (Tu-hu-fu)^ » of Annam. 

I also request you to depute the great chieftain as the Senitor Administrator 
(Chang-shih-che), 48* A short while ago (?) you approved the memorial of the 
fond blood-relatives of the Ching-lueh-shih, that his chief follower and Ya-ya 
should be appointed Tz’u-sfiih . I fear that this is not safe nor convenient. 

Your humble servant has intimately known (? ch*ieh49) the former Chieh- 
tu-shih of the old Annam, Chao Ch'ang. 50 For 13 years on end he continued to 
admin!ster Chiao-chih. Up to the present day he has left loving me mo ri es-, — still 
evident among the elders (there). Everywhere within the frontiers peace reigned. 

At that time the general Ya-ya, Tu Ying-ts'e, was appointed Chao-t'ao- 
fu-shih^Z (Assistant Commissioner for summoning and punishing). WHenUe 
entered the court to give judgement on cases, every month the allowance for pro- 
vender that had to be provided for him amounted to 70. strings of cash (kuan). 


♦This should be romanized as Chang-li-che", instead of Chang- shih-che. Oey. 
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The visitor (chi-k'o), Chang Chou, 53 was appointed Ching-liieh (military 
governor) and P'an-kuan (judge). After that, they promoted Cnang Chou to be 
Tu-hu (Governor-general). 

From the time when Li Hsiang-ku^ took office as Ching-lueh-shih of 
Annam, 


Comment: We hold that the original copy 
writes Li Hsiang-yu. 55 Now we have ex¬ 
amined the T*ang history (which says that) 

Li Hsiang-ku was appointed T u-hu of 
Annam. On account of his harshness and 
oppression he lost his supporters, and was 
killed by the rebel Yang Ch'ing. 56 So it 
must be this man. Now we have changed 
and corrected it. 

he was reckless, avaricious and injurious, and consequently had to levy 
troops. 

Again, there was Li Cho, 57 who carried on the work of flaying and 
massacring. 


Comment: We hold that the original copy 
omits the character Li above Cho. Now, in 
accordance with the Thingachien, we have 
added and entered it. 

He caused living beings to suffer pain. 

The cause of all this cannot but be that the senior administrators 
(Chang-shih) were the wrong men. 
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MAN SHU Chapter X. 


No. 10. Names of the A&rious Barbarian Kingdoms Bordering on the 

Southern Man. 


Mi -no kingdom and Mi-ch'en kingdom. 1 

They are both kingdoms bordering on the sea. ■ They call their princes and 
chiefs Shou. ^ The Mi-no have long white faces, the Mi-ch'@n short black ones. 
They are Ey nature polite and respectful. Whenever they address anyone, they 
come forward making a bow at each step. The kingdoms have no cities with 
inner or outer walls. In the middle of the hall of the Mi-no king's palace, there 
are great pillars cut and carved in patterns, and adorned with gold and silver. 
The Mi-ch*£n king lives in a wooden stockade on the margin of the sea, in the 
water. The four feet of the house consist of stone lions. These, fnoreover, are 
covered with planks, scented wood being used for everything. 

The common people live in 'loftsd (i.ae. pile-propped dwellings). They 
wear 'cages' ( = 'cage* heads', smock-froclcs ?) of p'o-lo (silkcotton?). ^ Both 
men and women are generally fond of music. At eacH end.of their 'lofts' they 
set drums. After drinking liquor they beat the drums. The men join hands 
(with the women?), and up in their 'lofts' they posture and stampato the music. 

They are 60 day-stages south-west of Yung-ch'ang city of the Man, In the 
9th year of Ta-ho (835 A. D. ) (the Man) destroyed their kingdoms and looted their 
gold and silver. They captured two or three thousand of their clansmen, and 
banished them to wash the gold of the Li-shui. 

P'iao kingdom. ^ 

P'iao kingdom is 75 day-stages aouth of Yung-ch'ang city of the Man. It 
was Ko-lo-feng who opened communications with it. (The people of) the lungdom 
use a silver coinage. They use green bricks to make the walls surrounding 
their city. It is one day-stage to walk round it. The common people all live 
within the city-wall. There are twelve gates. In front of the gate of the palace 
whereathe king of (this) kingdom dwells, there is a great image seated in the 
open air, over a hundred feet high, and white as snow. 

It is their wont to esteem honesty and decency. The people's nature is 
friendly and good. They are men of few words. They reverence the Law of the 
Buddha. Within the city there is absolutely no taking of life. Also there are 
many astrologers who tell fortunes by the stars. 

If two persons go to law with each other, the king at once orders them to 
burn incense in front of the great image and ponder on their faults: whereupon 
each of them withdraws. If a disaster should occur, or pestilence, or war, or 
disturbance, the king also burns incense facing the grefct image, repents of 
his transgressions, and takes the blame on himself. 
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The men mostly wear white tieh. 5 The women on the top of their heads 
make a high coiffure, adorned with gold, silver, and real pearls. They wear 
for show blue skirts of p'o-lo^ (silk-cottone?), and throw about them pieces 
of gauze-silk, When walking, they always hold fans. Women of noble family 
will have three persons, or five persons at their side, all holding fans. 

When there are persons senteto take letters to the Ho-t'an of the Man 
borders, they takee'river-pigs,'7 white tieh, and glazed jars lor barter or 
trade. 


Comment: We hold that ying ^ (jars) in the 
original copy is written ro€ng9 (covenants): 
mao-jlQ (barter or trade) in the original . 
copy Is written ghien * 1 * (to add). Now, 
following the Record of P'iao in the Ne w T *ang 
history,e we have changed and correctecTTt. 


(The P'iao) join frontiers with Po-ssu 12 (Persia ?) and P’o-lo-mSn^ 
(the Brahmans). To the west, they are 20 day-stages distant from She-li 
city. 14 According to Buddhist sutras Shfc-li city is a kingdom of Central 
Imiia (T'ien-chu). *5 Near the city there are sandy mountains where grasses 
and trees will not grow. The Hfeng-ho-Chingiz (Gangaautra) says: "Passing 
through the Sandy mountains." So" then, Piao kinedc 
(in) Eastern India. 


» \ P r ' 

ao kingdom, one suspects,eis 


In the 6th year of Ta-ho (832 A. D. ), Man rebels looted and plundered 
P'iao kingdom. They toolc prisoner overethree thousand of their people. 

They banished them into servitude at Ch&-tung, and told them to fend for 
themselves. At present their children and grandchildren are still there, sub¬ 
sisting on fish, insects, etc. Such is the end of their people. 


In the 4th year jof Hsien-t'ung, 1st month, 6th day (Jan 28th,863 A* D. ), 
between 3 and 5 a. m., there was a Hu (? Central A sian) Buddhist monk, 17 
naked, holding a staff bound with white silk, who strutted forwards and back¬ 
wards making passes. This was on the south of the perimeter'of A nnam city. 
At this moment your servant's superior officer, Ts'ai Hsi, took a bow and 
shot an arrow, and hit in the breast of this scheming Hu monk. Lots of the 
Man helped in carrying him back to the camp. WithinThe city there were 
none among the officers or men who did not make a din with the drums. 


K'uij-lun kingdom, 1® 

Due north,, K'un-lun kingdom is 81 day-stages from the Hsi ( = ewest)e 
Erh-ho of the Man borders. Products of the land are the blueogreen woode 
perfume (ch'ing-muohs iang) , sandalwood perfume,e purple (or darkred) sandel- 
wood perfume, areca»nut ( pin-lang) trees, glazed ware (liu-li), 19 rock- 
crystal (shui-ching), 20 bottle-gourds (li), 21 unburnt bricTcs (p'i), 22 etc. , 
various perfume s and herbs, precious stones, rhinoceros, etc. 


* This should be romanized as chia, instead of chien. Oey 
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Once the Man rebels led an army with cavalry to attack them. The (people 
of) K*un-lun kingdom left the road open and let them advance. Then they cut the 
road behind the army, connected it with the river, letting the water cover it. 
Whether they advanced or retreated, (the Man) were helpless. Over ten thousand 
died of hunger. Of those who did not die, the IC'un-lun severed their right wrists 
and let them go home. 

Ta-ch*in P'o-lo-men kingdom. 23 

The boundaries of the Ta-ch*in Brahman kingdom are north of Yung-ch*ang, 
and west of the river (chiang) of Mi-no kingdom (?). 24 Due east 

Comment: We hold that in this sentence there 
are probably omissions and mistakes. 

it is conterminous with the towers (or , lofts l ) of An-hsi city. To the east it is 
40 day-stages distant from Yang Chu-mieh city of the Man. The Man king is 
friendly with it.market .... comes to their kingdom. 

Comment: We hold that these 8 characters 
make no connected sense. We suspect that 
there are omissions and mistakes. 

Hsiao P^-lo-mSn^ (Little Brahmans). 

They are conterminous with P*iao kingdom and Mi-ch*&n kingdom. They 
are 74 day-stages north of Yung-ch 8 ang. It is their custom not to eat the flesh 
of cattle. They knew beforehand what happens after the body (dies). Their pro¬ 
ducts are cowries (?), front teeth (?), bees-wax, and yueh-no. 26 

Comment: We hold that this sentence is obscure. 

They are in close relations, coming and going with Ta-£rh (Big Ears) kingdom. 27 
The Man barbarians are friendly with them, and closely trust (?) the kingdom. 28 

Comment: We hold that these 7 characters, 
too, make no connected sense. 

Yeh-pan kingdom. 29 

It is north-east of Ts'ang-wang city^O on the Man border. It is parted from 
Li-shui city. The womenfolk of this tribe only communicate with spirits, and 
thus know the lucky and the unlucky, disaster and happiness. The princes and 
chiefs in their own country revere and trust them. The Man barbarians frequently 
hire their services with gold, when they want to know their fortunes, good or bad. 

Khin-ming (and) Tsang-ko:^! 

Their borders are conterminous, and neighbour to the Li-shui. The Man 
rebels once attacked them, unsuccessfully. Even now the anger rankles (in 
their hearts). 
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(With reference to) K'un-ming (and) T sang-ko, your servantte superior 
officer, Ts 9 ai Hsi, once sent a memorial to the Throne, requesting leave to 
spread out the army and cavalry and invade from the Ch s ien-fu32 road side. 

Comment: We hold that at the head of this 
section there should be some characters 
omitted. 

Nu-wang kingdom^ ("where a woman rules'*). 

It is over 30 day-stages distant from Ch£n-nan^4 (Guard the South) chieh- 
tu on the Man border. The kingdom is 10 day-stages distant from Huan^cliou. 35 
They regularly carry on trade with the common people of Huan-chou. The 
Man rebels once led 20, 000 men to attack the kingdom. They were shot down 
6y the Nu-wang with poisoned arrows. Not one in ten survived. The Man rebels 
then retreated. 

Water Ch£n-la kingdom and Land Ch^n-la kingdom. ^6 

These kingdoms are conterminousewith Chen-nan of the Man. Man 
rebels once led an army of cavalry as far as the seashore. When they saw 
the green waves roaring and breaking, they felt disappointed and took their 
army and went back home. 


Comment: We hold that this chapter is toe 
record the kingdoms adjacent to the Southern 
Man. From this point onwards it treats of 
aSSi matters, quite different. They are just 
appendices. Asa result of repeated copying, 
they have lost their titles, it seems. Now we 
have in each case lowered them by one line, 
so as to distinguish them. 


In the 4th year of Hsien-t B ung, 6th month, 6th day (June 25th,863 A«D. ), 
over four thousand of the Kan rebels, (with) 2000 men under the petty rebel 
Chu Tao-ku, ^7 together rowing several hundred small boats, took Chun-chou.38 




Comment: We hgld that the T *ung -chien^k’ao -i 
quotes the T*ang-shih-lu (Solid Recor3^o?^tlie ^ 

The Pu~kuo -shih^0 (Supplementary “History of 
the kingdom?) also agrees with this. Chun-chou 
therefore is the name of a chou. 


They captured the general Ya-ya of Annam, Chang Ch B ing-tsung and Tu - 
Ts B un-ling. ^1 The Tz g ^-8hiH of Wu-an-chou, Ch*£n Hsing-yu, 42 

Comment: We hold that (according to) the 
“Geographical record 11 (Fi-li-chih) of the Newe 
T'ang history, Wu-an-chouTdepended on the 

or - 


took ten large sailing junks (hang-po)43 and war-boats, and rammed and 
damaged the boats of the Man repels: over thirty were sunk.e 





general) of Annam 
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On the 21st day of the 9th month (Nov. 5th, 863A. D.), your humble servant 
saw at T'Sng-chou the Yu-hou (attendant) of Annam, Shih Hsiao-min.44 and also 
got a letter from the Ping-ma-shih (army officer?) Hsu Ch'ung-ya:45 (both averred 
that) the Man rebels were unatle to swim, so every one of them were drowned. 

The T'ieh-ch'iao (Iron Bridge) chieh-tu of the Tibetans was originally de¬ 
pendent on Tibet. In the 10th year of Ch£ng-yuan (794A. D. ), M^ng I-mou-hsiin 
attacked and destroyed it. Now also it is under the administration of the Man. 

Comment: We hold that the sense of the 25 characters from 
•'The T'ieh-ch'iao chieh-tu of the Tibetans" onwards, is not in 
context with what prece3es. We suspect that, once again, it 
has been slipped in here wrongly from another place. 

I-mou-hsiin had pretended to be a loyal servant of the Tibetans. Tibet 
consequently appointed I-mou-hsiin* chiang-hsi-pei-chien, 46 

Comment: We hold that what follows is merely concerned 
with recording orders of appointment of the Nan-chao. 

The sense of these twenty characters is not in context. So 
what is recorded on the one hand about the orders of ap¬ 
pointment, has lost its beginning; and this section has 
lost its tail-end, it seems. Now we cannot check it; but 
are obliged to leave it as it is. 

(.) Therefore he sent the Board Chief (Ts 'ao-chang), Tuan Nan-lo-ko^ 7 

and the TJung-lun-p'an-kuan Chao Ch'ieh-k'uan, 48 etc, 9 persons, together 
with the Ch T ing-p'ing-kuan of Nan-chao, Yin Fu-chiu, 49 and his trusted personal 
friend Li to-cna,bIJ to take 20 great horses and go to welcome (the ambassador). 
Six of the younger Yu-i^l (body guard) saw to (arrangements) along the road. 

On the 15th day (Nov. 12th, 794A.D. ) he reached Anham city. The official 
in charge, Tuan Ch'ieh-no^ sent out a company of 200 infantry and a company 
of 100 cavalry to line both sides of the road, and stand in rows. (Also) a company 
of 60 armoured cavalry to lead the van, and 500 infantry men with spears to 
bring up the rear. They waited to welcome (the ambassador) 50 li from the city. 

On the 19th day (Nov. l6th, 794 A. D.) he reached Ch'u-i®^ (post-station). 

The officer garrisoning it, Yang Sh^ug,54 sent out a company of 130 cavalry and 
a company of 170 infantry, to line both sides of the road and stand in rows; (also) 
200 men of the armoured cavalry to lead the van and 300 men of the infantry 
with spears to bring up the rear. They welcomed and received (the ambassador)g* 
at a point 10 li distant from the post-station. 

On the 2lst day (Nov. 18th, 794A. D. )he passed through Ch'ui-sh@-ch'uan55 
(river-valley). Over 100 chieftains (shou-ling)56 and elders, and several thou¬ 
sand common people of the Man barbarians, stood in order by the roadside, and 
did obeisance to him (as he~ro3e by) on horseback, and served him with liquor. 

The Chieh-tu of Yunnan (city) led 50 horse to come and welcome him. 

On the 23rd day (Nov. 20th, 794 A. D.) he reached Yunnan city. The Chieh- 
tu, Meng Chiu-wu, 57 sent out a company of 100 cavalry and 300 men of the in- 
lantry, to line both sides of the road and stand in rows, (also) a company of 10 
armoured cavalry to lead the van, and 500 men of the infantry with spears to 
bring up the rear. They waited to welcome (the ambassador) at a point 11 li dis¬ 
tant from the city. In front of the gate there were over 200 elders. Several 
persons who had been granted the title of Prince ( Wang ) by the Tibetans, came 

"*The characters hsun and chiang are'inverted in the text. 
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to welcome him on the road* and did obeisance. On that day the Nan-chao com¬ 
missioned the Ta-chun-chiang (Great General), who combined^he office ol Chief 
of the Board of Revenue (Hu-ts 8 ao-chang), Wang Ko-chu,58 to come and welcome h 

On the 24th day (Nov. 21st,794 A.D.l) he reached Pai-yai city. The 
official in charge of the city, Yin Ts'Op 59 sent out a company of 100 cavalry 
and a company of 200 infantry, to line both sides of the road and stand in 
rows, with 60 horse to lead (the van) and 500 men of the infantry with spears. 

Five li from the city they waited to welcome (the ambassador). The Nan-chao 
sent tKe Ta-chun-chiang (great general) Li F^ng-lan^O to lead 1000 finely- 
caparisoned Korses, ana also skilled musicians, to come and welcome him. 

In the central road of Ch 8 u-lien-tao6l (there is) an inn for guests. In 
front of the inn over 200 elders and 50 or 60 common people of the Man bar ¬ 
barians came to meet him on the road, in front of his horse. The Ta-chun- 
chiang, Yu Yii-nien, sent a company of 300 cavalry and infantry., to line 
FotTTsides of the road and stand in rows, with 60 horses to lead the way, and 
300 men of the infantry with spears. Five li from the city they waited to 
welcome (the ambassador). The younger sister of the Nan-chao, Li-po-lo- 
no„63 i ec j io finely caparisoned horses and came to welcome Him. He 
entered the guest-inn at Lung-wei (Dragon°s tail) citjr. A-ssu, 64 the unc i e 
(father 8 s younger brother) of the Nan-chao I-mou-hsun, led 200 great horses 
and came to welcome him. 

On the 26th day (Nov. 23rd,794 A, D.^ he passed through Ta-ho city. 

The Nan-chao I-mou-hsun, following (the advice of ?) his father ®s elder 
hrother, (senlor paternal relative ?) M£ng Hsi-lo~wu65 


Comment: We hold that lo-wu in the original 
copy is written ssu- kou. Wow, in accordance 
with the New T 8 ang History, we have changed 
and corrected It. 

and the Ch^ing-p^ng-kuan Li I-p’ang, ^7 an( j the Ta-chun-chiang Li ChHen- 
P°ang, etc. 7 led oO finely caparisoned horses, and cameSo welcome (the 
ambassador).? All (were adorned with) gold, silver, jade arid jadeite. As 
they shook their manes, they sounded their bells. 

Comment: We hold that ch£n^feounded) in. the 
original copy is written k^n7~0j »root). Now„? 
in accordance with the New T*ang history, we 
have changed and corrected it. 

The road was lined with companies of cavalry and infantry standing in rows 
for overgEO li. 

The Nan-chao, Mc?ng I-mou-hsun, went out five li from Yang Chu-mieh 
city to welcome {tKe ambassador).?* In front, they caparisoned twelve heads of 
elephants, which led the van. Next came companies of cavalry. Next, the 
company of skilled musicians. Next, the young men holding battle-axes and 
halberds. The Nan-chao I-mou-hsttn wore a gold coat-of-mail, covered 
with tiger-skin, and Reid in his hands the double to-([ch°iao) . His son, M£ng 
Ko-ch’uan, ^ was by his side. Over a thousandsnfantry^with spears brought 
up the rear. Those on horseback respectfully saluted and withdrew. 

Comment: The original omits ''withdrew 1 *. 
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On that day (?) the appointment-orders were delivered. 


In the 10th year of Cheng-yuan, 10th month, 27th day (Nov. 24th,794 A. D. ), 
Yang Ch?i-mieh city prepared ceremonials, set up seats for the (ambassadorial) 
pennon and tasselled staff. To the east and west of the audience-hall were seats 


reserved for the Nan-chao I-mou-hsun, and (for the officials) from the Ch'ing- 
p'ing-kuan downwards, each arranged with rites and ceremonies, facing north, 

The Imperial Envoy for proclaiming and comforting the 
Nan-chao (hsuan-we i-shih)?^ stood facing east. The Imperial Envoy for con- 

on tEe Nan-chao (ts*£-li-shih)73 stood facing south. After 



the Imperial edict had been proclaimed and the title of appointment read, 


Comment: We hold that the character ts*&74 
(appointment-order) in this section is every¬ 
where in the original copy written wrongly as 
k'ai?^ (opened). Now, in accordance with the 
sense, we have changed and corrected it. 


the Chief Minister led forward the Nan-chao, Meng I-mou-hsun, from his seat 
for the giving of the orders of appointment. Next, he received the almanac for 
the 10th year of ChSng-yuan (794 A. D. ). The Nan-chao, and (the officials), from 
the Ch'ing-p'ing-kuan downwards, kowtowed wltH tHeir foreheads and bowed re¬ 
peatedly .a They danced with their hands, and stamped with their feet in congratu¬ 
lation. After returning (to his seat), (the Nan-chao) said: 

"Mou-hsun's great grandfather, during the K'ai-yuan period (713-741 A.D. ) 
received appointment from the Emperor as Prince of Yunnan. His grandfather, 
during the T 'i en-pao period (742-755 A. D. ) again had the honour of appointment 
as hereditary Prince of Yunnan. By now it is 50 years since we were parted 
from the Great Kingdom. Now, in the middle of Ch£ng-yuan (785-804 A.D. ) 
the Emperor, so holy and wise, has remembered and recorded my insignificant 
services, and has again bestowed a ceremonial edict. Once more I behold the 
rites of China. In the face of (the Emperor's) praise and Heaven's blessing, 
truly, in my heart and lungs, I feel gratitude. " 


That day, on the ground floor of the palace, there was a great assemblage. 
Also, on a (special) seat, there were two silver dishes, p'ing-t'o ^^ (work) with 
horses' heads, used after sacrificing cattle. (I-) mou-hsun said: 

"These were bestowed by the K'ai-yuan Emperor, at the beginning of the 
T'ien-pao period (742 A. D. ) on the occasion when my predecessor took office as 
Hung-lu-shao-ch'ing ?? (Young minister of the Bureau for the Reception of For¬ 
eign Envoys), and served on night-duty in the Palace." (su-wei)^^ 

Comment: We hold that, above wei, the character 
su was omitted in the original. Now we have 
added and entered it. 


"They have been treated as treasure to be stored away; and I have not 
ventured to make use of them until today." 

Moreover among the skilled musicians there was an old man, a flutist, 
and a woman singer of songs, each nearly 70 years of age or more. (I-) mou- 
hsun pointed to them and said: 
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"Whenfljny predecessor returned from Tibet and came to the (Middle) 
Kingdom, the K'ai-ytian Emperor bestowed on him Hu (Central Asian) and 
Kucha (Kuei-tz^J79 musicians two bands of each. Now they have all died 
off and '^fallen as leaves"^ only these two remain alive in the kingdom. 

When the wine circulated, (I-) mou-hsun offered with both hands the 
cup. Skimming off the froth and kneeling down, he urged and invited (his 
guest to drink). The Imperial Envoy for conferring appointment, Yuan 
Tzu, took the cup, strained the wind, and said: 

"The Nan-chao should deeply ponder the long series of (good) works 
inherited from bis ancestors. He should firmly guard them, with sincerity 
and good faith, and remain the Fence and Screen of the South-West. And he 
should cause his posterity to keep it as a tradition going on for ever. 

(I-) mou-hsun, hiccoughing and belching, said: "How dare I fail to 
obey your commands?" 

The same year, on the 7th day of the 11 month (Dec. 3rd,794 A. D. ), 
the business was completed, and (the ambassador) left Yang-chu-mieh city. 

The Prince of Yunnan, Meng I-mou-hstin, appointed the ChUng-p'ing-kuan 
Yin Fu-chiu, 17 men (altogether), to present a memorial of thanks to the 
Emperor for the favour shown him. He submitted a seal of the "T'u-fan-tsan- 
p'u-chung 11 ^* ("Younger Brother of the Btsan-po of Tibet*'). 

Comment: We hold that the T'ung chi en says 
that the Tibetans call a younger brother chung . * 

When the Nan-chao served the Tibetans they 
appointed Sim "Younger Brother of the Btsan- 
po , King of the Rising Sun" (Jih-tung-wangT. 82 

(I-mou-hstin) also presented to the Emperor the to-chlao and Lang-ch'uan 
swords, an d raw gold, turquoise, cow-bezoar, amber, white tieh, spun silk, 
ivory, rhinoceros horn, a Yueh-t'an horse, 84 a horse wholly furnished with 
armour, also armour plated (?) with gold. All were, the precious things of 
local regions. As before, he ordered the Ta-chun^-chiang (great general), 

Wang Ko-chu, ®5 an d. the Fu-shih (deputy prefect) of ChS-tung, Tu Ch'ieh- 
no, 8® to prepare cattle an<l sbeep, and direct saddled horses and 300 full- 
grown men to lift and carry the foodstuffs. 


The same year, on the 24th day of the 11 month (Dec. 20, 794 A.D. ) 
(the ambassador) was escorted up to Shih-men (the Stone Gate). From Shih- 
men, after 10 more day-stages, he reached Mao-chouj87 


Since then, the Southern Man had a change of heart towards (Chinese) 
civilization; and so a rift and enmity has occurred between them and the 
Tibetans. 


I submit that (one) reason is that in the course of several years, the 
divisions (choi^) and garrison-towns (ch£n) have been regulated and reformed*** 88 


♦ Tib. Yeun-po = younger brother. 


♦♦Sense obscure. 
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Nan-chao has come to Court. Although people frequently passed through and 
crossed Tthe frontier), the postal service was interrupted and poor. 

Another reason was that Annam during the Ta-chung period (847-859 A. D. ) 

Comment:a We hold that the original copy writes 
Ta-chung-mou, 89 Now, according to the T'ang 
hi8tor y and £he T'ung-chien, in the 13th year ot 
the Ta ichun g period oi Hs^Ian-tsung (859 A. D. ), 

Tu Ta 7 ung9^was appointed Chieh-tu-shih of Hsi- 
ch'uan. He memorialized the 't hr one requesting 
the Emperor to economize and reduce the number 
of young persons of the Southern Man taking 
courses of instruction (in China), and also the 
number of followers accompanying missions to 
submit tribute. 

This angered Nan-chao. And from this time 
there was a good deal of trouble on the frontier. 

What is said in (our) book must refer to this 
matter. The character mou91 should therefore 
be a mistake for the character nien92 (year). 

We have taken the liberty of changing and cor¬ 
recting it. 

memorialized the Emperor requesting him to separate artd break off the coming 
and going and friendly intercourse with Nan-chao. As the Shang Shu 9 3 (Canons 
of Yao and Shun in the Shu ching) says: "He whoasoothes me, is my sovereign. 

He who oppresses me, is my enemy.il 

My superior officer, Ts’ai Hsi, last year, on the 14th day of thealst month 
(Feb. 5th,863 A. D. ) in the 4th division? four times? was hit by an arrow at Shih- 
chia-k'ou (? river-mouth). Together with his principal followers, over 70 men, 
they all perished at the place of the rebels. 94 Your humble servant’s eldest son, 
T'ao, and servants and maid-servants, 14 persons, all were trapped in this far 
corner of the Man. Your humble servant, morning and night, mourns and re¬ 
members my superior officer, Ts’ai Hsi. Whether I walk or sit, my heart 
aches insistently when I think of the Man rebels still in occupation of Annam. 

At present Chiang-yuan95and likewise the various chou (divisions) each 
guards itself firmly. The native chieftains (shou-ling), and military and civil 
officers (chiang-li), 96 last year, both in spring and summer, unceasingly 
appealed Tor troops to rescue them. From that time Hai-m£n97 (Gate of the 
Sea) 


Comment: We hold that after the fall of Annam, 

Hai-m£n garrison-town (chen) was appointed as 
"Temporary (hsing) Chiao-chou". 98 

refused to despatch (troops). At the same time it failed to supply spear£> ar¬ 
mour, bows, crossbows, thus causing the Man rebels to invade and plunder 
the troops of the divisions (chou). 
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Your humble servant is of opinion that from of old up to the present day, 
whenever the Southern Man capture or raid various places, the common people 
fall under the control of the barbarians, I (or) Liao. 99 Then (everyone) from 
the chieftains of Kuei and Chiang-yuan downwards, knows this business of dual 
( or transferred ?) control. Assuredly one feels sorry for the Fu-ch'ing 
(assistant minister). (We) must certainly combine forces and be of one mind, 
and all together, resist the injuries and violence of the Man barbarians. 


Comment: We hold that the meaning of the 
51 characters from "Your humble servant 
is of opinion" is obscure and inconsecutive. 
It must contain omissions and mistakes. 


Again, the Miao peoples of Ch'ien-ching, 


Pa-hsia, and Ssu-i^^^.. . ^ 


On the 8th day of the 3rd month of the 3rd year of Hsien-t'ung, spring 
(April 10th,862 A.D. ), I took the opportunity to enter the camp-stockade of 
the rebel, Chu Tao-ku. All day long I talked withShe Man rebel generals, 

Ta Ch'iang ("the great Ch'iang"), Yang A-ch'u, Yane Chiu-sheng, Inland 
the P'an-kuan (Judge) of Che-tung, Yang Chung-i. 1^2 j got their clan-names 
and personal name8, and (learnt) their reasons for having set up a frontier- 
city and made themselves into a kingdom of their own. Their ancestors 
were descendants of P'an-ku. 103 The Man rebel, Yang Ch'iang, and others 
said: Chan^.P 4 was a descendant of P'an-ku. 104 


Comment: We hold that the character 

chan!05 

is a mistake. 

At this time, since I was travelling alone (lit, with a single cart), and had to 
investigate a crime, how could I pursue the subject? (no-shih). 106 (?)* 

Comment: We hold that the character no 
is a mistake. 

In the 5th year of Hsien-t'ung, 6th month (July 8th-Aug. 5th,864 A.D. ), 
when Tsol^ received app o intment as Senior Administrator (Chang-shih) of 
the headquarters of the Governor-general (Tu-tu-fu) of K'uei-chou, (I) en- 
quired about the root and origin of the Man barbarians, Pa-hsia and Ssu-i, 
and recorded everything in full. I hanJecT'^my questions) to the various big 
chieftains of Annam, and have recorded (th^ir answer) in detail here; and 
so I have made them the subject of the Man- chih (Record of the Man) in 10 
chapters, so as to serve as an introduction to the whole store of the Southern 
Man. 


Comment: We hold that the six sections that 
follow, are also like notes refe rring to the 
appendices. Now, once more, we lower them 
one line in order to distinguish them. 


♦This should be jo-shih, instead of no-shih. Oey. 
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We have carefully examined the "Records of the Southern Man* 1 of the 
Later Han (history), (which says:) Formerly I£ao Hsln sKili (IL 2436-2365, or 
2435-2364 B. C. T suffered the calamity of General Wu, 108 the Western Barbarian 
bandit. His invasions and cruelties were such that the Emperor issued an edict 
saying: "Whoever gets the head of the Western Barbarian bandit, General Wu, 

I will bestow on him a hundred i (■ 2000 taels) of gold. I will grant him in fief 
a district of 10, 000 families. And I will give him to wife my youngest daughter. " 

At this time the Emperor had a dog named P'an-hu. 109 He straight com¬ 
plied, and went to the bandit's place. Because he bit off and brought the head of 
General Wu, the banditry was pacified. The Emperor was greatly pleased, and 
bestowed rewards of rank and office. The dog did not get up. The young 
daughter of the Emperor, hearing of it, memorialized saying: "The August 
Emperor cannot break faith. I am deeply anxious lest the dog may bring calamity." 
The Emperor said: "I must kill him. " The daughter said: "If you kill a meri¬ 
torious dog, you will lose the trust of the whole world." The Emperor said: 

"You are right, I fear." Therefore she asked leave to be mated with (the dog). 

The Emperor had no alternative but to pair her with P'an-hu. 

When P'an-hu got the girl, he carried her on his back to the southern 
mountains, where they lived in a stone house (? cave). The place was perilously 
remote, without contact with human footprints. Afterwards she gave birth to 
twelve children, six boys and six girls. They paired off with each other and 
mated. They twisted grasses and the bark of trees to make themselves clothes. 
When the Emperor bestowed on them the Southern mountains, they proceeded 
to raise their dwellings on high 'lofts' (i. e. pile-propped houses) and stop there. 
Their descendants multiplied and spread, so that they formed a kingdom of their 
own. 


Comment: We hold that this passage is not the 
same as (that in) the "Records of the Southern 
Man" of the present Later Han history. 

We have examined the Kuang i chu (Annals of strange things in the (two) 
Kuang) of Wang T'ung-ming, 110 which says: In the time of Kao Hsin, in a man's 
family a dog was born. At first it was like a young bullock (t'e). HI Its master 
was shocked at it, and abandoned it in the ditch by the road. After seven days 
it was not dead. The animals suckled it. Its form grew bigger and bigger day by 
day. Its master took it back. At the time when he first abandoned it below the 
roadside, he had covered it with a plate containing leaves (or: contained it in a plate 
and covered it with leaves)* So regarding it as auspicio"us, he then offered it 
to the Emperor; and it was called P'an-hu ("plate-gourd"). 

Afterwards it did good service and bit off and brought the head of the 
Western Barbarian (jun^)L2 bandit, General Wu. The Emperor gave it in mar¬ 
riage the Imperial Prin c es s, and enfeoffed P'an-hu as Marquis Pacifier of the 
Frontier (Ting-pien-hou). H3 The princess gave birth to seven lumps of flesh. 

On cutting tHern open, there were seven males. When they grew up, each 
acknowledged one surname. Nowadays, east of Pa, the surnames are T'ien 
and Lei, or again (?) Hsiang, Meng, Min, Shu and Sun families. H4 Their 
posterity spread like wildfire. From Ch°ien-nan (i. e. the south of Kuei-chou), 
they overpassed the land of K'un, Hsiang, and Kao-li, H5 and formed a kingdom, 
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of their own. Yu WangH^ (fl. 781-769 B. C. ) was killed by Ch'uan JungH? 
(Dog Western Barbarians), tKat is to say by their descendants. 

The skin and bones of P'an-hu are still visible today in Ch'ien-chung. H 8 
The T'ien, Lei and other families from time to time make sacrifice to it. 

In • Pa-chungH9 there are the Ta Tsungl20 (Great Ancestors). They 
are the descendants of Lin-chun. 121 According to the Han history, Pa-chun 
(commandery) originally had four clan-names--the Pa family, the Fan family, 
the Ch'en family, and the Cheng family. 122 All came from the Wu-lo Chung- 
li mountains. 123 These mountains havejjwo caves, a black and a red. The 
children of Pa family were born in the red cave. The jferee clans. Fan, Ch'Sn 
and Chfcng, were born in the black cave. They had no princes nor chiefs. 

They all were devil worshippers. Now they all threw away their swords into 
a stone cave. They agreed that the person who succeeded in hitting (a target), 
should be appointed their ruler. A son of the Pa family, Wu Hsiang, 124 
alone hitgt. Again, they ordered (the competitors) to embark on a native 
(? t'ul25y boat and descend the I-shuii*26 (Barbarian water) as far as Yen- 
yang. 127 They agreed that whoever could float down, should become their 
ruler. Wu Hsiang alone floated down. Therefore they set up Wu Hsiang as 
their ruler. 

Thereupon, there was a goddess who called to Lin-chun (? Prince Lin) 
saying: "This land is broad and big.i* Please reserve (for me) the fish and 
salt produced from it. " Lin-chun refused. The goddess came in the evening 
for a night's lodging. At dawn she transformed herselfglnto a cloud of flying 
insects, that hid the sun and the moon. Heaven and earth were dark as night, 
for as long as ten days or more.f Lin-chun waited for his opportunity, and 
shot her. The skyjjhen became clear and bright. Lin-chun then settled along 
the I-shui the three clans, who all were subject and served him. When Lin- 
chiin died,Axis souls (fleeting, and animal), were transformed into a white 
tiger. 

When Hui Wangle® (fl, 676-650 B. C. ) absorbed Pa and Shu, he appointed 
the Pa barbarian as ruler of the Man barbarians, and gave him a daughter in 
marriage. Even if their people were guilty of crimes, they could claim ex¬ 
emption on the strength of their rank. So he levied the land-tax at 2, 016 
million cjlsh ( ch'ien), 129 payable once in three years, and voluntary ( ? i_) 
taxl^O at 1, 800 cash; each man to pay 8 chang 2 chih of curtain cloth, 131 
and 30 arrow-heads ( hou )132 Q f fowl's feat'hers. 

Comment: We hold that this passage is some¬ 
what different from (what is said in) the 
"Rgcord s &f the Man of the Southern Comman- 
deries^ fflan-ctidn) In the present Later Ran 
ill stor y. 

The Pa family, when they sacrifice to their ancestors, beat drums and 
sacrifice. They are descendants of the White Tiger. 
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We have examined the Hua-yang-kuo chih!33 (Record of Hua-yang kingdom), 
(which says:) In the time of Chao Wang of the Ch'in dynasty, *34 the White Tiger 
was a menace, injuring lots of the people. So (the Emperor) tried to induce 
(people) with rewards saying: "Whoever succeeds in killing the White Tiger, will 
be granted ki fief a district of a thousand families, and furthermore gold and 
silk. " At that time the Ch*u-j£n barbarians, Liao Chung-yol35 and others, took 
bamboo crossbows and shot and hit it till it died. The Ch'in thereupon engraved 
a stone and made a covenant with the barbarians, saying: "The barbarians 1 rice- 
fields will not rent. Their ten wives will not be counted (for purposes of taxa¬ 
tion ?). If they injure each other, they will not be proclaimed. If the Ch'in 
offend against the barbarians, they must pay one pair of yellow dragons. If the 
barbarians offend against the Ch'in, they must pay one chungl36 (12 pecks ?) 
of pure liquor. " 

The barbarians hereafter were called Hu-i, 137 "Tiger barbarians." They 

were also named Hsien-t'ou-kang-yung^S (Hard and brave as the bow-string 

head?). They (still) have sometning ol the spirit of their ancestors. 

Comment: We hold that the Hua-yang-kuo chih 
here cited is somewhat different from tEe 
passage here given. 

We have examined the Ch'in annals: In the 18th year of Shih Huang (229 
B. C. ), Pa-chun (commandery) produced a great man, 25 chang high--a single 
man with two wives, called ’Left* and 'Right 1 # The ancient (poet), Tso Ssu, 
in his Shu~tu-ful39 (Ode on the capital of Ssuch'uan) says: "The Kan g Yung 
("Harcf an3 Srave") are born here. National ballads praise their martial 
prowess." 

We have examined the K'uei-ch'£ng t'u chingl^O (Illustrated Classic of 
K'uei-ch'&ng), which says: '‘TKe Eastern Barbarians (i) serve the Way (tao), 
the Southern Barbarians (Man) serve the spirits (kuei). At first, when the y 
mour n, t h e y (beat) cavalry war-drums to tell their grief (?). Their songs must 
wail: their people must leap. This is the courage of P'an-hu and the White 
Tiger. " 


The traditional custom, at the beginning of the 1st month, at night, ia to 
sound drums suspended from the waist, with singing and the game of "treading 
on the hoof." In the 5th month, on the 15th day, they summon and order the 
horse-riding stalwarts to paint paddles and ten boats with horns. A thousand 
persons all sing in unison and (beat) drums. They knock the sides of the boat 
and float down the river, riding the waves. Their custom, on the 8th day of 
the 3rd month, is to hold a big festival in order to show reverence by arranging 
offerings fet ancestral halls, shaking bells, beating drums, and lion-dancing. 

The I (barbarian) Tan^* live in the mountain-gullies. 

Note: Tan is a special name for (a kind of) Man. 


Pa (and) Hsia dwell in cities with inner and outer walls. Their national customs, 
rites and music are different from those of the Middle Earth (i. e. China). 
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Text of the Sworn Covenant of Meng I-mou-hsun, Chao of Yunnan, 
with the Middle Kingdom. Your humble servant has now recorded a plain 
copy, and submits it to Your Majesty. 

10th year of Ch'eng-yuan. Chia -hsii^Z j n the year-cycle. (794 A.D.). 
1st month, i-haj !43 (day) (Feb. 5) $tK month, chi- mao 144 day ( June 9). 


The Chao of Yunnan, I-mou-hsun and his Ch'in 
chun- chian 
s 



reat generals), together with Ts'ui 
-ch'uan of Chien-nan 



-kuan and Ta - 
ieh-tu- 


Comment: We hold that Ts'ui Tso-shih was 
the Chieh-tu-haun-kuanl46 (inspecting^ officer 
of the ch leR-t u) of Hsi-ch'uan, sent,byAvei Kao. 

He couI3 not Ee called directly Chieh-tu-shih. 

We suspect that there is an omission In tKe text. 

have respectfully visited the Tien-ts'ang mountain, ascending north. We 
pray the three divinities of Heaven, Earth and Water; the five sacred moun¬ 
tains of China (^o);147 the four great rivers of China (tu), 148 and all the 
various souls anS spirits (shen-ling) 149 who rule the river-valleys and 
gulleys: we pray them to descend and look down and be for ever witness 
and remembrancers. 


I-mou-hsiin's grandfather and his father were absdutely loyal in their 
submission to China. From the 9th year of T'ien-pao (750 A.D.) the Tu-tu 
(commander-in-chief) of Yao-chou,* Chang Ch'ien-t T o, 150 etc, sowed dissen- 
tion among the tribes; and as a result of this they have been parted and cut 
off from China now for the past 43 years, and made friends with Tibetans 
as brother-kingdoms, elder and younger. The Tibetan Tsan-p'u^l (Btsan- 
po ) has conferred on (I-) mou-hsun the title Jih-tung-wang, "King of tKe 
Rising Sun.g* But he (I-mou-hsun) never had two hearts nor two intentions. 

Since the 4th year of C heng- yuan (788 A. D.) (I)jSiad the honour to re¬ 
ceive a letter from the P'u-she ± 5 2 (High Chamberlain) of Wei Kao, Chieh-tu- 
shih of Chien-nan, in wKIcE'Ke stated at length that the Chinese Emperor was 
Holy and wise, cherishing (his subjects), and loving the virtue of (all) living 
things. 


In the 7th year (791 A.D.) also the Emperor favoured (me) by sending 
an envoy, Tuan Chung-il53 an d others to summon and notify (me). At the 
same time he sent me an Imperial Edict. Thereupon I secretly devised the 
Great Plan with the Ch'ing-p'in^-kuan, the Ta -chun-chiang (great generals), 
and Ta-shou-ling (great cnie?tains) # etc. Solemnly T tooE oath before Heaven 
and EartE that it should come to an auspicious and fortunate issue. The 
tribesmen whom I rule, swore (also) that their hearts would be as one. 

Last year, the 4th month 13th day (May 27th, 793), I despatched Chao- 

mo-lo-mei, Yang-ta-ho-mei, 154 an <i others, to take the letter come from 
the High Chamberlain (P'u-she), and go by three (different) roads and present 


♦Note the Chinese text has Yao-ch'uan (river) instead of Yao-chou. Oey. 
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my memorial to the Emperor, stating that I wished to return to pure civilization, 
and swearing that I would be servant of the Chinese, and that I had duly informed 
my ancestors and the bright gods to take note and make manifest my loyalty and 
sincerity. 

Now, once again, graciously the Emperor and graciously the High Chamber- 

lain (P'u-sh£) of Wei Kao, Chieh-tu-shih of Hsi-ch'uan of Chien-nan, have sent 

the inspecting officer (Hsun-kuanj, 'fs'ui Tso-shih, 156 to transmit by wordof 

mouth to (I-) mou-hsun etc. a covenant to swear to with sincerity and without 

change. Reverently we pray the Hsi Erh-ho (river), the Tien-ts'ang Mountain, 

and the spirit-halls of our ancestors to regard the oath. (I-) mou-hstfn, togethera 

with the Ch'ing-p'ing-kuan Hung-p'iao-li-shih, 1^6 the Ta-chun-chiang (great 

general) Tuan sfeng/lbY etc. , pray that when all the tribes have returned to 

their allegiance to the Chinese Court, boththe Mountain and the River may profit. 

Forthwith, then, we vow that (I-) mou-hsun and Ch'ing-p'ing-kuan and Ta-chun- 

chiang, etc. , will enjoy happiness and dignity without limit. Their sons and 

grandsons will prosper and flourish without a break. The various chieftains 

(shou-ling) of the t'an under their control will never part in twain. When they 

raise troops and move the masses to attack and punish the Tibetans, they will 

never fail to be successful and victorious. 

• - 

If, after (thus) plighting oaths together, we show ourselves double-minded: 
if we make a secret compact with the Tibetans, and suddenly, maybe, spy and 
invade the fields and lands within the Chinese frontier, forthwith we pray the 
Spirits of Heaven and Earth to join in sending down on us disaster and punish¬ 
ment. May our ancestral temples be wiped out! May the tribes fight each 
other! May disaster and disease reach to and involve the people's houses! 

May they be scattered and fugitive! May their crops and harvests, their breed¬ 
ing of livestock, all diminish and decay! 

If, the Chinese, after graciously joining in alliance with us, start alienating 
their hearts; if they spy and plot against the border-lands administered by (I-) 
mou-hsun: if they invade and injure the common people's houses, and cause the 
tribes to fight each other: or if, when there is trouble and difficulty they do not 
give help nor show pity, we pray the Spirits of Heaven and Earth, on the author¬ 
ity of this written oath, to join in punishing them. 

If, the great Chinese, after graciously joining in alliance (with us), still 
remain without alienating their minds, forthwith we pray that the realm of the 
great Chinese may have its dignity prolonged fora long time, in happiness and 
prosperity! May their sons and grandsons and the empire be pure and peaceful, 
always guarding their dignity without end! 

If the Chinese envoy, Ts'ui Tso-shih, on reaching I-chou, 158 does not in 
full explain on behalf of (I-) mou-hsun; or if the Chieh-tu-shih does not report 
to the Emperor (I-) mou-hsun's red-hearted desire to, teturn to loyalty to China, 
we also pray the Spirits of Heaven and Earth to send down on them disaster. 

Now (I-) mou-hsun, at the head of all his officials, has prepared sacrifi¬ 
cial animals and sweet wine, and come to the Hsi Srh-ho, and petitions the gods 
and spirits of the mountains, river-valleys and lands to request the Chinese en¬ 
voy to make plans for a united despatch of infantry and cavalry, with combined 
heart and joined strength to march together to attack and punish. 
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But Sh£n-ch'uan, K'un-lun, Hui-t*ung, ^9 etc, of the Tibetans, without 
borrowing help from the armies of China, (I-) mou-hsun has wholly occupied, 
and recovered T*ieh-ch*iao (Iron Bridge), as (his) frontier, and restored the 
old boundaries of China. 

Respectfully I have led my group of officials, devoutly and sincerely 
to take this oath; and I have engraved in gold the covenant, to be a witness 
of the oath for ever. Of the written oath, one copy I request the Chieh-tu 
of Chien-nan to forward with a memorial for submission to the Emperor. 

One copy is stored in the Spirits* mansion. One copy is tendered to the Hsi 
Erh-ho. One copy (I-) mou-hsun keeps in his city in the treasury-archives 
to bequeath as a warning to his children and grandchildren. 

Humbly I ask the Spirits of the mountains and rivers to join in noting 
my sincere entreaty. 

Memorial (submitted) on the 21st day of the 6th month of (such and such) 
year (July 22nd, 794 A.D. ). Now I respectfully record the plain text, and 
submit it to the Emperor. 


Comment: We hold that afterwards there is 
mentioned "Memorial of the 10th year of 
ChSn^-ytian" (794 A. D. ) But here the year 
is omitted. Here too we have a mutilated 
and incomplete text. 


Yang Ch*uan-sheng, 1^0 peace-envoy of the Eastern Man, and others, 
reached Annam, on the 18th day of the 6th month (A. D. ?) (In - 793, according 
to Old T *ang history) They brought one letter on thin silk, to your humble 
servant, ?rom tHe King of the Man, M§ng I-mou-hsun; also one box carved in 
gold. The box contained floss-sUk, tang-kuei^^,cinnabar (chu-sha), 1&2 
and gold ore. The King of the Eastern Man was a grandson o? the Tormer 
Chao-wang l°3 Q f Yunnan, Ko-16-f^ng. "His"clan-name was M£ng, his per¬ 
sonal name I-mou-hsttn. He it was who sent the aforesaid letter and envoy 
bearing the memorial to go to the Gate of the Court. On the 18th day of the 
present month he arrived. At the same time he brought a letter to your humble 
servant from his king, (I-) mou-hsun, declaring from afar his sincere entreaty; 
also one box carved in gold. The envoy said, tasting (his words): "In the box 
he sends, there is floss silk: to manifest his softness and submission, not 
daring again to show raw stubbornness with (China). There is tang-kuei: 
which shows his permanent desire to be subject to China. There is cinnabar: 
which means that he faces the Gate of the Court and offers a heart as red as 
cinnabar. There is gold: which says that his intention in returning to vir¬ 
tue is as hard as gold. 


He also said: "The king of the Man, M$ng I-mou-hsun, has for a long 
series of generations, been a subject *6? the T*ang, wholly bedewed with the 
Imperial civilization. During the T*ien-pao period (742-755 A.D. ) his grand¬ 
father, Ko-lo-f&ng, was falsely accused oy the frontier-general, Chang 
Ch*ien-t'o. The tribes were startled and afraid. 
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Thereupon they disregarded the Imperial civilization, and facing north, re¬ 
turned to servicecunder Tibet. The Tsan-p'u (Btsan-po), being younger, trusted 
the slanderous and specious words of his ouicers, ana wished to annex the king¬ 
dom. 


Me'ng (I-mou-) hsun from afar cherishes the Imperial civilization, and 
facing north desires the Emperor's Commands. Therefore he sends a peace- 
envoy, requesting to be forgiven his former crimes, and wishing, together with 
his tribesmen, to revert to loyalty to China in utter sincerity. Because the roads 
are blocked and far, he humbly fears that the peace-envoys may not arrive. There¬ 
fore he sends them by three ways: one way going out by Shih-shan (Stone Moun¬ 
tain) and entering from the Jung-chou;^^ one way going out by Tsang-ko^®^ and 
entering from the Ch'ien-fu^°° road; one way going out by I-liaolb? ( or the I and 
the Liao) and (entering) from the Annam road. 


These persons, Yang Ch'uan-shSng and others, left Ta-ho city, where 
rules the Man king, Meng I-mou-hsttn, on the 19th day of the 4th month of the pre¬ 
sent year. Cn the 18th day of the 6th month, they arrived at Annam fu. The peace- 
envoy, Yang Ch'uan-sh&ng, is an old man, suffering from chronic malaria-fever, 
and cannot yet proceed and leave (for the capital). Your humble servant, has 
seen to it that he gets medical treatment, and is waiting till (his disease) shows 
some diminution; whereupon he will immediately send a special officer to direct 
him to the Gate of the Court. 

The envoy says: "I-mou-hsun, since (the time of) his grandfather, has for 
a long time turned his back on the favour of the Empire. But now he vows to 
abandon the thoughts of the wolf, and return to the virtue of the Holy Ones." All 
this comes down from the steps of the Throne, (like) rain and dew soaking into 
(the hearts) even of outside barbarians. That is why the Man, though their fron¬ 
tiers are far and desolate, long to become subjects of China. Your humble ser¬ 
vant, unworthy governor of a frontier garrison-city, myself behold the plenty and 
the peace and jump and skip for joy and gladness, and ten thousand times (count 
myself) for ever fortunate. 


The above-mentioned letter given to your humble servant from the Man king, 
and the gold-carved box. etc, are respectfully sent by the hand of the Shifi~-chiang 
(leader of ten), Li Kou, *°8 etc< f for submission to the Emperor together witli 
this memorial. Respectfully addressed to the Throne. 


Tenth year of Cheng-yuan, 6th month, 21st day (July 22nd,794 A. D. ). 
Memorial of your humble servant, Chao Ch'ang, Tu-hu (Protector-general)of 
Annan>, in officiating charge of the inner Chieh-tu, Kuan-ch'a-ch'u-chih-teng-shih 
(Imperial Commissioner for Enquiry, settlement, etc. ), Chien-chiao (police- 
inspector ?), Kung-pu-shang-shu (President of the Board of Works!, and Yu - 
shih-ta-fu (Senior member of the~Censorate). 1^9 


In the 10th year of Cheng-yuan (794 A. D. ), the Nan-chao Meng I-mou- 
hsun asked leave to return to allegiance to the august T*ang and serve as vassal 
to China. In the covenant he plighted his oath saying: "For ever we shall be the 
Ifence and Screen of the South-West. " 


Your humble servant has now obtained qn loan from chieftains and old 
residents in the mountain streams and sources of the Commanderies and divisions 
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of Annam, a copy of the written oath of the former king of the Man,, M@ng^ 
I-mou-hsun; also a plain copy of the memorial, dated the 10th year of Cheng- 
yuan (794 A. D, ), of the Tu-hu (Protector-general) of Annam, Chao Ch*ang. 


L.humbly beg to state that Hui Lung, 170 successor and grandson of the 
former Nan-chao, M$ng I-mou-hsun, has not been faithful to the instructions 
left him Ey his grandfather; and so, since breaking the oath he has himself 
reaped calamities and retribution. Yet still he has not a repentant heart. 

He is still wanton, frantic and violent. He is always driving his hordes like 
ant-swarms, to attack and plunder the people of Yung and Chiao.1^1 During 
(the past) five years he has raised troops thrice and come and captured and 
sacked. Indeed, why must living souls suffer and bear this bitterness of 
(being dragged in) the mire and the coals ? 


Your humble servant, last year, on the 29th day of the 1st month, 
had already recorded the road-stages of the Man frontiers; then the moun¬ 
tains and rivers; the cities and garrison-towns; the full story (lit. beginning 
and end) of the Six Chao; the names and numbers of the various sorts (of 
Man); their local customs; their regulations and disciplines, the products of 
theirsdl; the names and designations of the Six T'an; and the various barbar¬ 
ians conterminous (with (he Man). All this I compiled and recorded and 
completed in ten chapters at tHe river-mouth of the divisional headquarters 
of the commander of Annam. It was submitted to the Emperor as an en¬ 
closure by Chang Shou-chung, Ya-ya of the Chieh-tu of Hsiang-chou. 172 

Now your humble servant respectfully records the text of the oath, 
sworn in the 10th year of Cheng-yuan by the late king of the Man L .M§ngS- 
mou-hsun; together with the plain text of the memorial of Chao Ch*ang. 

Submitted to the Emperor together with a memorial.? 


The b6ok was stored in the Shu-ch&ng studio of Yang Wen-sun (Yun- 
shih) of !* ■ Hai-ning. Hu T 'ing of Jen-ho, Chiang Wen-wei of Chin-kuei 
and Hsur*Shang-chih of Wu -hsien joined in collating it. 
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MA N-SHU CHLAO E. 
(Revision ol mistakes in the Man -shu) 


Ch. I, f. 6, line 15. The character chihl is wrong. The original must have 

included chih^ (only). 

Ch. II, f. 1, line 11, commentary. Shu T*ang3 is wrong. The original must 

have had T*ang-shu. 4 

Ch. Ill, f. 1, line 4. Pai-yen city. 5 We hold that in Ch. 4, f. 5, line 18, it is 

also written Pai-yen. But in Ch. 3, f, 1, line 10; and in Ch. 5, 
f. 1, line 6, and T. 2, line 5, and f. 4, line 1; and in Ch. 7, f. 3, 
line 1; and f. 7, line 17; and in Ch. 10, f. 5, line 6, in all these 
places it is written Pai-yai city. ^ For details, examine the 
meaning of the text of Chapter III, f. 1 (which says that) Pai-yen 
and Pai-yai were both inhabited by Shih P'ang. 7 We do not know 
whether one and the same land had two names, or whether Pai- 
yen should always be read as Pai-yai; or not. We have carefully 
appended what we know on this matter, pending further investi¬ 
gation. 

line 12. Tz*u-t8ou8 is a mistake. The original copy must have 
had pei-tsou9 (wenF liorth). 

f. 3, line 7. The character t*u!Q is wrong. The original must have had 
hsj l 1 (removed). 

Ch. IV, f. 10, line 3. The character i_^ is wrong. The original must have had 

yang 13 (to feed). 

Ch. V, f. 2, line 11. The character chieh!4 i s wrong. The original must have 

had ch*iehl 5 (flights of steps7. 

f. 4, line 4. 1^ There is no such character. The original copy 

must have had 17 (same character?) 

Ch. VI, f. 1, line 17. Ch*i-ch , eng^ is wrong. The original copy must have had 

Ch*i-tj l 9(tfils _ land)i 

f. 2, line 15. Ku-ch^eng^O is wrong. The original copy must have had 
ku-ti^l {the former ]&nd). 

line 17. Below the character nan, 22 and above the character 
chou Pone character, ning^is wanting, 

f. 4, line 11. The character hsiang^5 i s wrong. The original must 
have had shang, 26 


Ch. X, f. 4, line 8. We hold that the order of the two characters chiang and 

’ •• 27 - « « • • ^ “ 


hsun 4,1 should be inverted. 


f. 11, line 7. Wei-i^^ is wrong. The original copy must have had i-wei.^9 
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MAN- SHU HSU CHIAO 
(Supplementary revision o? tSe Manshu) 

Examined and collected by Tung Chin of the Ching-wu family of Hui-chi. 1 

Ch. I, f. 1, line 15. We hold that in this book all place-names and family-names 

of persons, generally employ the character i^ in front of them. At 
Ch. VIII, f. 3, "Rhinoceros is called_i, pronounced as hsien."^ The 
sound and meaning of this character i may sometimes be the same as 
that. 

Ch. Ill, f. 4, line 2. M&ng-sh&-ch*uan4 is M£ng-sh!&-chou. 5 See also Ch. V. 

Ch. IV, f. 5, line 16. "100 li west." We suspect that the reading should be 

"400 li". 

Ch. V, f. 3. line 2. We hold that in Ch. Ill, p. 3, the lord of Shih-lang Chao is 

named Wang Ch'ien. 6 Here it is said Wang Fu. 7 We do not yet 
know whether he is (the same as) Wang Ch'ien or not. 

line 3. We hold that F§ng Mieh was Feng Shih's younger brother. His 
sunS (grandson) was named P'i-lo-teng. F^ng Shih's grandson 
was called To-lo-wang. For details, see supra, Ch. III. This 
passage makes To Wang9 to be F^ng Mieh r s grandson. We fear 
this is wrong. 

Ch. VII, f. 1, line 14. Kuan-Man. Relying on the text above (these char¬ 
acters), the reading should be Man-kuanll (the Man officials). 

line 17. "In the beginning of the 3rd month." We suspect that the 
reading should be "in the beginning of the 2nd month." This would 
mean an early hatching-out of the silk-worms. 

Ch. X, f. 10, line 14, commentary. Nan-chun-Man-chuan. 12 The character 

chun is a mistake and redundant. 

f. 11, line 16. "1st month, i-hai (day), 5th month, chi-mao (day)."l^ 

These 8 characters contain mistakes of omission. It should be 
"1st month, i-hai day, first day of moon, after the lapse of 5 days, 
on chi-mao day. "14 

f. 14, line 2. "Stones"15 should be written ^u. 1 ^ (If we depend on what 
we read below dependent on what follows. ) We hold that the text 
below says that in the box there was gold, etc. , etc. , but there is 
no mention of stones. This is the proof. Also it . . . * one sen¬ 
tence (tuan)1 7 about "the king of the Yu-Manl8 gave your humble 
servant a letter" -which is on the same lines as this paragraph: 

"The king of the Yu East Man kingdom. "19 

* One word in original draft was illegible. Oey. ; 
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Ch. I, f. 3, 


Ch. II, £ 2, 


FU*PU-CHIAO 20 

(Additional amendments and revisions) 

(Probably also by Tung Chin)' 

line 16. Ch'u-lan-chao. 2 1 Wejiold that both in Ch. II, f. 1, and 
in Ch. V, I. 3, tHis is written gCl^u-lien-chao,, 22 Lien and lan are 
merely variations of one and the same sound. Again, we hold 
that the Man barbarian script was originally not fixed ini one 
pattern: there are (different) sorts of writing. In this book such 
instances are very numerous. Now we do not bring forward all 
of them. 

f. 4, line 9. Above Li-chou 2 ^ there should be the character ts f ung 2 4 

(from). For tKe upper andAower clauses^there shouldTheJ a single 
pattern. 

line 17. Below, "with the Eastern Liu" 2 ^ there should be the£ 
two characters "unites (with the Eastern L«u)-£hui " 2 ^ For the 
pattern (syntax) of the sentence, see what follows.j* "Takes its 
source from Fan north of the chiefe-tu, "27Above fan, there 
should be the cKaracter T'u 2 8" ~p.Zan). For the pattern of the 
sentence, also, see what follows. 


Ch fc Ill, f. 2, line 10. We hold that in the following (lit. lower) section, Feng 

Mieh*a 2 9 son is called Mieh-lo-p'i:^ IrTthis section, F€ng 
Shih’s^* son also should be pamed Shih-lo-to? 2 For the exp 
tion, see what follows. 


explana- 


line 12. We hold that in what this book records (concerning) the 
princes and great leaders of the Six Chao, they connect three 
characters to make a na.mec In the middle all use the character 
lo. 331 The third character ties up with the first. As the genera¬ 
tions succeed to eachjbther, and hand on the succession, they 
use this means to extend the line. F&ng Shih»s son must be 
named'Shih-lo-to. To*s son is named To-lo-wang. Wang*s son 
is called Wang-lo-pien. Pien*s son is called P'ien-lo-i. I*s 
son is called I-lo-chiim This section, as well as the New T'a ng 
history, both have omissions and mistakes, and need editing 
by comparison with each other. 

Ch, IV, f. 3, line 1. Yang34 should be written Yan^o as to agree with the 

two yang su r na mes in the text that follows. In Ch. 3C, f. 8, 
line 10, there is mention of Yang Chung-i, 36 who must be the 
same person.j* 

37 

f, 8, line 9. Chi should be written wu, 38 a8 i n the commentary. 

Ch. V, f. 1, line 18. P'ai39 (tablet) should be written pei^O (stone inscription.) 

Ch. VII, f. 6, line 12.^ Lung -tsu^* (dragon-foot). These two characters are 

obscure. 

Ch. VIII, f. 1, line 7. Lj42 (inside) should be written toip43 (to wrap up). 

Ch. X, f. 11, line 10. Ch , i-<chien44 ( ho r se-riding stalwarts). We suspect 

the reading should Ee chien-ch*i^3 (strong cavalry-men). 
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Notes to Man Shu Hsu Chiao 

and 1 ; v JAi Chiao 
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